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Copies it day. 


197,729 


Copies every Sunday. 


That was the Average Circulation of 


THE 
| PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


for June, 1898, showing that its capacity for 
carrying you customers in the Philadelphia field is unexcelled. 

At 25 cents per line daily and 20 cents per line Sunday, the 
cost to advertisers is comparatively the cheapest. 

The twenty-four page edition of June 1, 1898, commemor- 
ating its Twenty-First Anniversary as the Pioneer One-Cent 
Daily Newspaper of America, has been reduced to pocket size, 
and will be sent you on request. Much foreign and local adver- 
tising is represented therein, notabl® among which are two 
whole pages from John Wanamz aker/S* y 


The Record Publishi-rg Company, 
Philadelphiz. 
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Nothing Curious About It. 


A MAN may look into any Home through a keyhole. But he can not 
enter without a key. The only key to Advertising Success is 
COMFORT. 


IT is the only key that unlocks the doors of One [lillion and a Quarter 
Homes, and opens the hearts of Six Million readers. 


COMFORT IS THE SHORT CUT TO PROFIT, 
BECAUSE IT CARRIES YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


DIRECT AO THE PEOPLE. 


Take courage and try @MFoRT. Space can be secured at all the 
leading agencies. 


W. H. GANNETY, Publisher, Augusta, Maine, 


INCORPORATED. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
John Hancock Building. 33 Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
Fred H. Owen. 


ewls A, Leonard. Frank H. Thomas. 
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AND ITS ADVER- 
TISING. 
By John S. Grey. 


“ MOXIE ” 


I recently saw “ Moxie” advertised 
in a drug stora, and took a drink of 
it to assuage both my thirst and my 
curiosity. It had a peculiar taste— 
first like sarsaparilla, then somewhat 
bitter like gentian, and finally a very 
pleasant flavor. The next day I saw 
Moxie advertised in a big double-col- 
umn space in the New York papers, 
and later saw the pretty advertising 
wagons in the streets of the metropolis. 
So [ called at 469 West Broadway to 
find out what I could about the ad- 
vertising of Moxie, past, present and 
to come. 

I was received by Mr. F. N. Young, 
of the members of the Moxie 
Food Co., who told me that 
was first produced at Lowell, 
Mass., in 1885. At that time Mr. 
Young used to buy Moxie to retail 
again, and it was not advertised except 
by means of the decorative wagons, 
shaped jike a bottle, from which the 
beverage is sold at five cents per glass. 
Mr. Young went into partnership with 
another young man, and before long 
they were selling two-thirds of the total 
output of Moxie. They were then 
taken into partnership, and decided to 
push Moxie for all it was worth. 

“We first advertised it in Boston,’ 
said Mr. Young, in reply to a question, 
“and it was not long before we got 
Moxie into every drug store, hotel and 
saloon in the city. Moxie is a nerve 
food and invigorator, as well as a 
wholesome summer drink. It became 
popular in saloons as a ‘ chaser,’ to be 
taken after liquors, much the same as 
soda and ginger ale are generally used. 
But it was found that the appetite for 
Moxie decreased the appetite for 
whisky, and, except as a separate tem- 
perance drink, its saloon sale as a 
‘chaser’ was soon stopped by the 
saloon-keepers themselves.” 

“When you advertised you used 
large spaces ?” 

“TI don’t believe in anything else. 


one 
Nerve 
Moxie 
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There is no use in doing a thing by 
halves. When we went to Albany I 
spent $2,000 in less than a week in ad- 
vertising, first, the words, ‘ Moxie is 
coming,’ and afterwards, ‘ Moxie has 
arrived.” We took Albany by storm, 
and Moxie is a popular drink up there.” 

“How much do you intend spend- 
ing in New York for advertising ?” 

“ About $20,000, and we propose to 
lay it out in various ways. We want 
all the stores handling our goods to 
serve Moxie as it should be served, 
and then we are sure it will become 
popular.” 

“ What do you mean by the insinu- 
ation ?” 

“ Moxie is sold in 26-0z. bottles at 
25 cents retail. Some unscrupulous 
druggists have been selling a little 
Moxie and a lot of their own cheap 
syrup at 5 centsaglass. This has done 
us considerable harm, as it was not 
the Nerve Food we advertised. We 
can not afford to have our goods mon- 
keyed with by anybody. The genuine 
Moxie is poured from a Moxie bottle, 
and is not adulterated or diluted in any 
way. We advertise straight goods and 
they must be sold straight. We refuse 
to supply any dealers caught tampering 
with them.” 

“Do you suffer from substitution ?” 

“ Only in the way I have just men- 
tioned. Some druggists have laugh- 
ingly told me that they could make 
their own ‘ Moxie.’ The folly of this 
assertion can be best understood when 
I tell you that some time ago we gave 
an expert analyst $100 to analyse 
Moxie thoroughly and report on the 
ingredients. After a few days he told 
us four out of the eighteen ingredients, 
and that was as near as he could come 
to it! You may guess what chance 
there is for a passable substitute.” 

“ The formula is a secret then ?” 

“Certainly. Even I do not know it. 
It is the prescription of Dr. Augustin 
Thompson, of Lowell, and, as these 
testimonials will tell you, it has been 
wonderfully successful as a medicine in 
cases of nervous disorders and partial 
paralysis, and yet it is a palatable, pop- 
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ular and wholesome drink for the hot 
weather. Its most remarkable property 
is that, unlike other so-called summer 
drinks, it really slakes the thirst in- 
stead of inducing it.” 


“ Besides newspaper advertising, 
what do you intend doing in New 
York >” 

“T do not know as yet, but we shall 
try everything or anything that com- 
mends itself tous as good advertising. 
We have here seven cases of fancy 
‘outline’ lithographs, just arrived 
from Germany, which we intend putting 
in stores where our goods are handled. 
Then we have six of our bottle-shaped 
wagons scattered through the city, 
and, besides selling goods, they are 
splendid advertisements for us. We 
have one wagon for night use which is 
all lighted by electricity, and has a 
very pretty and startling effect.’ 


ds OG: ee 
NOT AS GOOD AS LAMPTON’S 
Mr. Will J. Lampton sends Printers’ INK 
a copy of the verses printed below, clipped from 
the Hazel Green (K ) He rald of June 23, and 
intimates that the Little Schoolmaster ought to 
reproduce them. Wuson, he explains, is a 
house and sign painter. verses follow : 
[Written for The Herald.] 
BecausE WE ADVERTISE. 
You ask what makes our business move 
In such a wondrous way, 
Or why it is that customers come 
And throng our store each day? 
Tis nota secret that we’ll keep, 
’*Tis not a great surprise, 
The magic of the problem is— 
BECAUSE WE ADVERTISE. 






nec 


Ever since the day we opened 
Our Cheap Cash Racket Store 
We’ve been as busy as can be, 
We could not ask for more. 
Our customers are satisfied, 
We do not shut their eyes ; 
The magic of the problem is 
BECAUSE WE ADVERTISE. , 





Remember that J. Taylor Day, 
The farmer’s truest friend, 

With his bright clerks within the store 
Will all your wants attend. 

With cheap cash prices in the lead, 
We will the world surprise ; 

The magic of the problem is— 

3ECAUSE WE ADVERTISE, 


This motto still we revel in, 
And at the fountain drink, 
For our success in bygone years 
Is puE TO PrinTERs’ INK. 
—Sam Wilson. 
The Little Schoolmaster, after reading the 
poetry over, came to the conclusion that it was 
almost as good as some that Mr. Lampton has 
written, although a number of Lampton’s 
poems are undoubtedly somewhat better. 
5 anal - 
WHEN an advertisement creates a new cus- 
tomer don’t expect that this advertisement will 
take care of him. Let your goods, your service 
and your price be as interesting to the new 
customer as your advertisement which brought 
him to you.—Binner. 





A CLEVER CIRCULAR. 

on is an age of advertising. and Col. James 
Buchanan, who is recruiting the Chicago 
sath regiment, knows it. Col. Buchanan 
has found the ordinary ways of inducing men 
to sign their names .~ sailitary muster-rolls too 
slow for the times, and he tried a plan of his 
own, and with canola success. He issued 
a number of unique circulars on the order of 
those sent out by railroads for their excursions. 

“* Youare invited to join your Uncle Samuel’s 
personally conducted summer and winter tour 
of Georgia, Florida, Cuba, Porto Rico, Ha- 

waiian and Philippine islands,” says Col. Bu- 
chanan in his circular. “ From C hicago the 
excursionists will, in all probability, go directly 
to Chickamauga Park—Pullman sleeping cars 
being provided for the trip. Here a stop will 
be made, varying from a week to a month— 
possibly more, according to the fancy of your 
uncle or some of his advisers. Before leaving 
Chickamauga, each tourist will be provided 
with a complete outfit of clothing, and to pro- 
tect themselves from any unwarranted interfer- 
ence, your generous uncle will provide each 
with a good rifle and plenty of ammunition. 

“From Chickamauga the excursionists will 
go either to Tampa or Fernandina, Fla., where 
first-class ocean-going steamers will be_pro- 
vided for the journey to Cuba and Porto Rico. 
If advisable, and the reception is not too warm 
and noisy, the whole party may be landed at 
Havana, and from there make an overland 
journey to Santiago—stopping en route to make 
the acquaintance of the most noted Spaniards 
and Cubans. At Santiago the fortifications 
will be thoroughly investigated, and ample op- 
portunity will be given the tourists to see the 
Cervera fleet, should it still remain in the har- 
bor. At this point it is probable the party will 
embark again, provided the Merrimac has been 
removed frum the mouth of the harbor, and 
sail away for Porto Rico. From this point it 
is not improbable that the party may return to 
the United States and, after a lightning run 
across the continent, again take steamer for the 
Philippines, stopping at Honolulu and the La- 
drone islands en route. 

“ Remember that all you are obliged to do in * 
order to take this magnificent trip is to join the 
Chicago Mercantile Regiment, and Uncle Sam 
does the rest.””-—Chicago News. 


om one = 
IN DULL TIMES. 

Few men punish their stomachs for the sins 
of their business. Folks eat three times a day 
in dull times and in good times, and if they eat 
they must have things to eat, and they will buy 
those things of the man who tells them that he 
has them for sale. Folks may not buy as much 
furniture in dull times, nor as much of some 
other things which can be waited for, but they 
will buy what they have to have, and they will 
think about buying what they want. In dull 
times people select the articles—and continue 
to think about them—which they propose to 
purchase when times are good, and the pro- 
gressive advertiser reaches the thinking public 
and places it in a frame of mind to do future 
business with him.—Ad Book. 

oe 

THE EXTINCTION OF THE WEEKLY. 

The invention of the typesetting machine, 
the improvement of pressroom facilities, and 
the cheapening of printing-paper, with the de- 
velopment of the star-route postal service of 
the federal government, regularly making daily 
mail deliveries at many thousands of cal post- 
offices, have doomed sooner or later to extinc- 
tion the weekly “‘country paper’’ in every county 
that has a town of 5,000 population. The coun- 
try daily will take its place. It is doing so 
now.— Walter Averel, in the Forum. 
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The New York World and the New: York Journal are 
daily papers of the same class. 

If one is any yellower than the other it is because the other 
can not help it. 

Of morning and evening issues the World prints a million 
copies every day. 

Of morning and evening issues the Journal prints a 
million and a quarter of copies daily. 

A hundred-line advertisement inserted once in a million 
Worlds costs eighty dollars. 

A hundred-line advertisement inserted once in a million 
and a quarter of Fournals costs sixty dollars. 

The Ripans Chemical Company contracted, six months 
ago, to insert a twelve-inch advertisement in the New York 
Fournal daily at a cost of $25,549.42 a year. 

For the same service the World demanded $37,477.44. 

In the six months the advertisement of the Ripans 
Chemical Company has appeared daily in a million and a 
quarter copies of the Fournal the sale of Ripans Tzbules has 
been $20,968.07 more than the total sales for the entire six 
years that preceded the advertising in the Journal. 

In the six months since Ripans Tabules have been adver- 
tised daily in the million and a quarter New York /ournals, 
a néw twelve-inch advertisement every day with a picture, 
they have become. the best selling proprietary medicine in 


If you would sell something to all the 
people advertise in a daily paper. 

If you would get best service for the money 
use the daily paper that delivers 
largest measure for smallest price. 

If you would learn how to do this all the 
time and at all points consult 


The Geo, P, Rowell Advertising Co, 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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MSS WAUDE PYLE, Locat 





{housands and thousands of women whe have been liftes from the 
arduous Sork of common sewing 10 earners of aplendié pay 


Here Are a Few Words From Kansas Women--llundreds More as Good 


Dress Cutting Academy. 
eager mss 
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FOURPICTURES 


That Tell a Story of Wealth Gonoerning Many 
of America’s Wice Awake Ladies. 


Standard System of Dress Cutting 


wherever it has been introduced into all the states of the United 
States and now being demaded 10 


Europe Wf hay teft in its wake 
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{MMA SANDERSON Gen. Manager 








WHERE HE HAS NOT SOWN. 


An anonymous correspondent of 
PRINTERS’ INK, who uses an envel- 
ope of the County Attorney, County 
E, Ioland, Oak. Ter., sends the Little 
Schoolmaster a copy of the Daly 
Beacon of Wichita, Kans., of June 
22d, in which appears a half-page ad- 
vertisement of the Standard, a local 
dry goods establishment. In _ each 
corner of this announcement one may 
discover a picture previously used in 
the advertisements of the Ripans 
Chemical Co., a fact that induces the 


anonymous correspondent in question 
to write on the margin of the news- 
paper: “ This thing is going on all the 
time, using Ripans cuts for their local 
ads, price 2% cents per inch, regular 
local rate.” 

PRINTERS’ INK would like to ask 
this correspondent what harm there is 
in so utilizing these advertising pict- 
ures; whether there is a remedy which 
can be applied against it; what it is, if 
so, and how applied. Many adver- 
tisers will be interested in the opinion 
from the office of the Oklahoma 
County Attorney. 








ADVERTISING NEW YORK. 

The Merchants’ Association organized about 
a year ago to boom New York as the greatest 
market in the country is now making an effort 
to raise $50,000 for the fall campaign. The ad- 
mirable work of the association last year and 
the first part of this year would indicate that 
the money will be raised in a very short time, 
and such, in fact, is the expectation of the 
officers. For many years New York merchants 
believed, if they thought about it at all, that 
New York was big enough to be a lasting ad- 
vertisement of itself as a market, and that buy- 
ers through; the country could not resist the 
temptation of going there to buy. Gradually 
through late years the New York dealers saw 
the trade diverted by the younger but rapidly- 
growing cities of the country, and a little more 
than a year ago they concluded that it was 
necessary to start a genuine boom in order to 
regain lost prestige. The result was the forma- 
tion of the Merchants’ Association. As was re- 
corded in the papers at that time, the first ef- 
forts of the association were crowned with flat- 
tering success. Merchants went to New York 


from all parts of the country and in such large 
numbers that not a few serious protests were 
raised by the wholesale dealers of various cities 
outside of New York. Since January of this 
year the association has expended about $34,000 
$25,000 of which has been raised by annual 
dues from members. The remainder of the 
sum has been loaned to the association by the 
board of directors.—Auffalo (N. Y.) Express. 
——__+o+ 
GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In Germany the seller of wares must adhere 
strictly to the letter of the truth in advertising 
his bargains to the public. No advertiser can 
point out that any class of purchasers are 
specially favored. All false statements, such as 
saying that machine-made goods are hand 
made, that a business is older than it is, that a 
stock of goods is larger than it is, that a sale is 
a clearing sale when it is not, that one is sell- 
ing a bankrupt stock when he is not, etc., 
are all against the law. All slander is for- 
bidden. One can not say that a fabric has been 
damaged by fire, that a proprietor of a firm 
has been in disgrace.—NMew Ideas, 
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The advertising columns of 
the Illustrated Magazine, 
forming a part of each Sunday 
edition of THe New York 
‘TImMEs, are open to high-class 
advertisers at forty and fifty 
cents per agate line. If cir- 
culation in the best homes of 
the metropolitan district is 
desired, there is no_ better 
medium. 

_In thousands of the best 
homes of New York City and 
Brooklyn THe New York 
‘Times is the only morning 
newspaper admitted. 


Che Hew York Cites 


“FALL the news that’s fit to print.” 
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WINDOW ADVERTISING. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago, have been using a large window card with much 


success, an illustration of which we reproduce with this article. The entire card is 22x28 inches, 
having an opening for the design 12x14 and one for the lettering 64%x14. The card, or mat, is 
backed with strips of wood to prevent warping, and is fitted with slides so that the design and 
the lettering may be easily removed to make place for new ones when required, Each time the 


Garson, Piric, Scott & Go. 


-—— 


—— 





window is dressed the card and lettering are changed to correspond. The device has proved to 
be a very effective advertisement, and has attracted large crowds to the store. There is consid- 
erable work and expense in the idea, especially where a number of windows have to be dressed. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have eight windows, and a card is placed in each. These cards, how- 
ever, are disposed of at a reasonable price to retailers in other cities, and in this way some of 








the expense is offset. 


made, and always have a definite relation to the goods displaye 


A PRINTER'S ARGUMENT. 

The Trow Print, of New York, sends out a 
booklet, of which the argument portion is here 
reproduced : 

Your advertising costs you much money. 
You study to select the best mediums for your 
business—those which will bring you the great- 
est number of inquiries about your goods from 
people who are really interested and have the 
money to buy them. But newspaper advertising 
i: only the beginning of the work. 

The replies from your advertisements—every 
i:quiry you receive from them—represent to 
you just so much cold, hard cash. ‘The work 
has only just begun. If you have expended 
one hundred dollars and received five hundred 
replies—a Sod average—every one of those re- 
plies has ‘st you just twenty cents. What 
answer wiliyou send to these inquiring people ? 

What of #¢ ese replies? Do you always treat 
them as th ‘ahould be treated—both for their 
goodand youzown? Do you send them printed 
matter commensurate with the cost of these 
names to you and representative of the goods 
you sell? Do you use every means possible to 
make them interested? These names are valu- 
able in proportion to your treatment. 

Do you issue 10,000 booklets at a cost of one 
cent each to introduce you to these people who 
have never seen your goods and perhaps have 
never heard of them, or do you expend one cent 





The designs used by this firm have + ed gee 2 interesting and well 


—Art in Advertising. 

more and get a booklet costing in quantities, 
say, ‘wo cents? That which you send out 
represents you, is your commercial traveler. 

Think of it! Trying to clinch a business 
deal, which has cost twenty cents to get under 
way, with a one-cent argument; or, counting 
in the envelope and stamp, a three-cent invest- 
ment! Thisis done rightalong. Perhaps you 
are doing it. Is it good business sense to doa 
thing of this kind? Would you have your rep- 
resentative poorly dressed and a patron cf 
cheap hotels? 

Only add one cent more to the expense. 
Make the booklets cost you two cents each in 
10,000 lots. Mark the difference. They don’t 
belittle—they represent you. They create a 
desire to know more about you and your 
goods. You enter into correspondence. You 
selé your goods. You would insist upon your 
representative representing you, wouldn’t you? 

——_ +o . 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

The press censorship in this country differs 
from that in European countries in that it puts 
no restraint on the expression of opinion. It 1s 
not a press censorship so much as a restriction 
on news relative to the movement of troops ana 
war operations generally. The restraint is 
placed on the cable and telegraph companies 
a 1d those correspondents who are given author- 
ized status in the army.—Feurth Estate, 
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= Francisco Call 


J. D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor. 
W. S. LEAKE, Manager. 


Published Every Morning 
in the Year. 
The recognized family paper. 


In perfect touch with the best 
business elements of California. 
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Correspondents of unquestioned ability. 
Direct telegraphic communication with 
New York, Chicago and Washington. 





For sample copies, rates and further information, address 


David Allen, 


Eastern Representative, - 488 World Building, New York. 


GZ. Geo. Krogness, 
Marquette Building, - Chicago. 
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How to 


make merchandising more profitable by a 


By Chas. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


et the full value of cor at ae | b ‘ ~~ 
udicious system o' vertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








My attention has recently been 


forcibly called to the fact that, in the 
great majority of the large depart- 
ment stores where a varicty of goods 
are kept for salc, very few of the 
clerks know anything at all except 
that which pertains to their own 
particular counter and their own 
duties. The size of some stores of 
course prevents the salespeople from 
being as thoroughly acquainted with 
the various branches of the business 
as they could be if the store was 
smaller, but there is no reason why 
any employee of a store should not 
know the general features of that 
business enough to serve as a guide in 
directing inquiring customers. A lady 
steps into a store, and very likely does 
not see any one to whom she can put a 
question, except some _ salesperson 
behind the counter, and therefore she 
will ask a clerk where such and such 
goods are kept in the store. The 
salesperson should in all cases be able 
to direct her definitely “ust where she 
ought to go. It seems to me that it 
must be very annoying to be told to 
look ‘1 the rear of the store and then 
when she arrives at the rear find that 
the goods wanted are in some other 
part of the house. The difficulty with 
most of the stores of all kinds, both 
large and small, is that they do not 
take the pains to teach their sales- 
people the correct methods of talking 
to customers, or do half of them ever 
give the clerk any information in 
regard to the goods which they are to 
sell. The store where the clerks are 
nostea about the merchandise and 
other things that the customer wishes 
to know is certainly the one that is 


going to be the most acceptable 
shopping place to the intelligent 
buyer. * 

* 


I very much admire the persistent 
efforts that some stores are making to 
please their customers, and I think the 
system could be! advantageously ap- 
plied everywhere with excellent results. 
I know a store which has a series of 
postal cards which it sends out to its 





customers on various occasions, all of 
these postal cards making inquiry as to 
how the store can serve the customer 
more satisfactorily. Whenever a com- 
plaint is made of the failure of a pack- 
age to reach its destination the matter 
is at once looked up and corrected, 
but this does not end the transaction. 
A couple of days afterwards, in order 
to be sure that everything is satis- 
factory, a postal card is sent the per- 
son who made the complaint, asking if 
the correction has made the matter 
right. These postal cards are all 
printed on a double card with the re- 
turn side, so as to give the party re- 
ceiving it as little trouble as possible 
in answering. This store takes great 
pains to keep its stock as nearly as 
possible as the public would like to 
have it. It has postal cards that it oc- 
casionally mails to its old customers, 
which read very much like this : 

Dear MApAamM—Are you always able to find 
what you want at our store? Are there an 
articles in our line which we do not carry which 
you wish we had? 

Attached, please find a return postal card, 
on which we trust you will kindly answer, We 
are very anxious to please, and are trying to 
find out what we lack. 

This firm goes still further to find 
out the desires and wishes of its cus- 
tomers by requiring each salesperson 
to report every day any goods not in 
stock which have been called for, any 
remarks which have been made about 
merchandise in stock, and any com- 
parisons between the goods of this 
store and the goods of competitors, as 
far as the clerks may personally find 

t 
out. ** 

A retail storekeeper in one of the 
principal cities of Michigan writes to 
me in regard to credits and collections. 
He says that he has read a good deal 
in this department about the beauty of 
doing business on a cash basis, but 
his store is one of those which for 
various reasons must necessarily give 
credit ; in fact his business is largely 
made up of credit accounts, his goods 
being particularly suitable to the richer 
class of people who do not as a rule 
carry money in their pocket when 
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they go shopping. He asks me 
whether he had better be very strict in 
collecting his accounts, or whether 
just to let them take their own time 
and pay when they got ready. 

I do not think the plan of paying 
when they got ready is a good one, 
because as a rule it only helps those 
persons whose accounts are probably 
doubtful. I think the majority of city 
stores that give credit could put their 
business on strictly a thirty or sixty 
days’ basis without doing an injustice 
to their customers or themselves. 
There are exceptions to all rules and 
there might frequently be times when 
a credit man would see that it was 
wise to allow an account to run fora 
longer time without saying anything 
about it. However, I do not think it 
is a good plan to allow your customers 
to get into the habit of thinking that 
you are not particular in regard to 
when they pay their bills. I think it 
would be well to have it understood 
thoroughly, when goods are charged, 
that the account is open not for the 
purpose of allowing it to be paid at 
any time, just so it was finally paid, 
but with the understanding that there 
is to come a distinct pay day when the 
account should be settled, or some 
acceptable excuse given for not set- 
tling it. , If this is your rule and you 
apply it in all cases, and your custom- 
ers understand it, none of those whose 
trade is yeally valuable are going to 
take exceptions to it. 

Collections are much easier made 
at the proper time than if allowed to 
run beyonda reasonable limit. People 
who get into the habit of putting off 
and putting off a settlement are apt 
to be harder and harder to collect from 
the more you allow them to delay. 

* * 


I was recently talking to a gentle- 
man who is the owner and manager of 
a very important business, one in 
which it is necessary for him to dele- 
gate a great deal of important work to 
his employees. I know something of 
this man’s business from wh7: I ucave 
heard from other sources, and I believe 
he has the best set of workers that I 
know about. There is not a man in 
the entire number who does not seem 
to be working with his whole heart 
and soul in the interest of the house. 

“ How is it,” I asked, “that all your 
people are so enthusiastic? They all 
seem to work together like the wheels 
ina clock; I do not believe there is 
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one of them that does not take pretty 
nearly as much interest in the business 
as you do.” 

“Well,” replied the gentleman, “I 
have a first-class force. Of course, I 
took a good deal of pains in selecting 
them at the beginning. I never adda 
man to the force unless I ascertain 
thoroughly who he is and what kind 
of stuff he is made of. I hold on to 
my people and make them good work- 
men by showing my appreciation of 
whatever they may do. I do not want 
people around me who are afraid of 
me, or who have the least hesitancy in 
saying what they think. I encourage 
them to give me their opinions, and 
when their opinion is good I say so 
right out. I do not try to take their 
advice and belittle it in their presence 
and afterwards put it into practice and 
try to palm it off on somebody else as 
my own thought. When any of my 
people originate a good idea they get 
credit for it before everybody. I think 
they appreciate this and every one of 
them is striving to suggest something 
as often as possible that will really 
help the business. Then again, I pay 
my people all I thirk they are worth. 
I have not been but once in two years 
asked by any of my employees for a 
raise in salary. I make it my business 
if I think a man is worth more than 
he is getting to give him a raise. I 
do not care how small the raise is, my 
employees appreciate it and work that 
much harder for it, because I give it 
to them voluntarily. It is only human 
nature that a man should appreciate a 
smail voluntary raise in his salary 
much more than he would appreciate 
a larger raise, if he had to ask for it 
himself. 

“Then again, I do not ask of my em- 
ployees anything that is unreasonable. 
I do not expect them to do anything 
which I myself would not want to do 
if our circumstances were reversed and 
I was in their place. When an emer- 
gency comes up and an extraordinary 
amount of effort is required on their 
part, I alw. ys thank them when thev 
perform their duties faithfully. it en- 
courages them and makes them more 
anxious next time to put themselves 
out for my benefit.” 

** 

I recently heard the experience of a 
dry goods merchant who now has a 
large store in Chicago, but who sever- 
al years ago was running a store in a 
town of about two thousand inhabit- 
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ants. Iam going to tell as near as I 
can remember some of the ways in 
which he built up a business from 
almost nothing, until it became the 
largest in the county in which it was 
located. 

From the opening of the store he 
believed that enterprise and push were 
just as necessary in order to obtain 
the best results in a small town as the 
same methods are necessary in a larger 
city. He carefully thought out those 
methods which he believed would be 
apt to bring success and put them into 
practice at once. He was already 
pretty well acquainted with the meth- 
ods pursued by stores in larger cities, 
the only question in his mind being 
how to apply these methods to a 
smaller town so as to get the right 
kind of results. There were no daily 
papers in the town where he was lo- 
cated, but he always had a half page 
and generally a full page in the local 
weeklies. They were not the ordinary 
country advertisements which simply 
stated that he was in business and 
looking for customers, but they were 
well written and attractively displayed 
and full of price items. Each week he 
had one or more special sales, and 
took pains to have the people very 
well informed about these sales. He 
trained one of his clerks into the busi- 
ness of window trimming and made 
that one of the important features of 
his store. There was nothing very 
elaborate about the window displays, 
but they were always neat and attract- 
ive and were changed at least once a 
week if not oftener. He took pains 
to have price tickers on everything 
displayed. Every once in awhile he 
would have a special sale of goods 
which were particularly attractive to 
country people, and then he would ad- 
vertise that every person trading at 
his store on that day who came from 
outside the town within a radius of 
fifty miles would receive a refund 
equal the railroad fare one way, and 
their meals and a_ night’s lodging 
would be furnished them at one of the 
hotels. He made a special deal with 
one of the hotels, by which he got 
special rates, 2nd he found the scheme 
to bea very paying one. If the sale 
happened in summer, he would treat 
the ladies to ice cream in the after- 
noon, having the yard in the ¢ear of 
the store fixed up so as to makea 
very nice summer garden. __ In order 
to secure the vefund of half the rail- 
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road fere, the customers simply had to 
present their return trip ticket to be 
stamped and show that they had pur- 
chased goods in the store to at least 
the amount of the railroad ticket. 
The merchant said that his methods 
caught the people, aud that during 
the number of years that he was in 
this town he is satisfied his profits 
amounted to as much as were made 
by the other three principal merchants 
put together. ** 


A clothing merchant recently asked 
me a question in regard to dividing an 
appropriation which he wished to 
spend in advertising. In his town 
there are two weekly papers, both of 
which are of about equal importance. 
His appropriation allowed him to buy 
in the neighborhood of one hundred 
columns of advertising a year, and the 
question that he wished me to answer 
was whether it would be advisable to 
take one column in each paper every 
week, or whether to take two columns 
in each paper every other week. 

I suggested to the merchant that 
the best plan was for him to make 
some arrangement with the news- 
paper by which, instead of taking a 
full column in length, he would be 
allowed to use a double half col- 
umn, which would give the total space 
of a full column and yet have the ad- 
vantage of a double column in width. 
If this arrengement was made I think 
that a double half-column advertise- 
ment each week would be better than 
the larger advertisement every other 
week. 

Two weeks is too long a time 
between advertisements where the 
store is doing a retail business and is 
dépending upon local trade for its sup- 
port. Where the store has a daily at 
its command, there are sometimes 
reasons why it is not necessary to 
have an advertisement every day, but 
even in the daily I believe that the 
very best plan of advertising is to 
miss as few issues as possible without 
saying something. I do not think the 
merchant who advertises every other 
week is going to get anything like the 
advantage from his advertising that 
the merchant who acve:tises every 
week will get, no matter how attract- 
ive the every other week advertise- 
ment may be made. It is the persist- 
ent, frequent advertising that is nine 
times out of ten going to get the 
business. 
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What The Merchants 
Say of The 


Minneapolis Journal 


Yerxa Bros. & Co., Grocers. 


Mr. F. H. Sanders, Superintendent 

Advertising Minneapolis Journal - 

Dear Sir—For the past ten years 
The Journal has had a good big ad- 
vertisement every day headed Yerxa. 
These advertisements have paid us 
well and we can safely say The Jour- 
nal is by far the best advertising 
medium for us in Minnewpolis. 

Yours truly, Yerxa Bros. & Co., 

By W. A. Y. 


New England Furniture and 


Carpet Co. 


Mr. Lucian Swift, Manager Minneap- 
olis Journal : 

Dear Sir—We have used your 
paper for the past ten years and have 
repeatedly made tests as to its merits 
as an advertising medium, and we 
conscientiously say that The Journal 
ghas no superior in the Northwest as 
such, »nd that no merchant who has 
goods to sell can, in our opinion, afford 
to pass it. Yours truly, 

New England Furniture and 
7 arpet Co. 
. HARRIS, President. 


Goodyear Rubber Company. 


Mr. Lucian Swift, Manager Minne- 
apolis Journal: 
Dear Sir—We consider The Minne- 
apolis Journal the best for results of 
any paper in the two cities and wish 
to give you the credit fcr running the 
pony a ee newsiest and largest paper 
to be-found inthe West. Yours truly, 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
J. J. TALLMADGE, Manager. 


For Rates, Etc., Apply 


| Boutell Bros., Furniture and 


Carpets. 


Mr. F. H. Sanders, Superinterdent 
Advertising Minneapolis Journal: 
Dear Sir—We have used The Jour- 
nal as an advertising medium for a 
number of years, as well as the other 
daily papers, and we have no hesitan- 
cy in saying that The Journal has 
always given us the hest returns for 
the money expended. As a medium 
to reach the masses give us ‘lhe 
Journal. Yours truly, 
BOUTE LL DROS. 


C. S. Brackett, Importing 
Grocer. 


Mr. F. H. Sanders, Superintendent 
Advertising Minneapolis Journal: 
Dear Sir—Our results from adver- 
tising in The Journal during the past 
year have been very satisfactory. 
Upon the expiraticn of my contract I 
shall make a new one for a larger 
amount of space, and shail make small- 
er contracts with all other newspapers, 
as I find that my advertisements in 
The Journal universally bring the 
best results, both aon’ _ country 
and city. ¥ ours tru 
; BR Ac KETT. 


Lion Shoe Compa:y. 
To those who advertise : 

We have used The Journal in ad- 
vertising our shoe business, and w- 
can truthiully say we are greaty 
pleased with the returns. We consider 
rhe Journal the best advertising 
medium in the Northwest and also the 


best newspaper. Yours truly, 
LION SHUE CO. 


R. A. CRAIG, 


In Charge of Foreign Advertising, 


41 TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


87 WASHINGTON Sr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY 
ADVERTISED. 


NO. XIX.—FURNITURE REMOVING. 


Moving household furniture is such 
a lucrative business, and there is so 


WOO GOS Hewes SUGUO 


3 “WHO BREAKS—PAYS” é 


We are Furniture Removers—prompt, © 
careful, expeditious. We employ none © 
but sober and experienced men, and © 
we guarantee their careful handling of @ 
your goods by offering to pay for any © 
damage they may do, ‘Terms, $4.00 per © 
load, under 2 miles. Beyond that $1 per @& 
load per mile additional. 

Tokghens gor. 


MA 


TRUCK & CO., 
C MARKET St. 4 
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much of it to be done in large cities 
at all seasons of the year, that it seems 
strange that none of the craft should 
recognize the necessity for doing 
some good newspaper advertising. 
There are a great many in the busi- 
ness, and it isreasonable to suppose 
that all of them enjoy a fair share of 
trade, but it is a business that is very 
far from being properly understood, 
either by those who follow it or by the 
general public. 

Furniture movers, as arule, are not 
so skilled or so careful as they might 
be; their charges are anything but 
uniform, even in the same _neigh- 
borhoods, and their general methods of 
doing business are such a sealed book 
to those who have to employ them, 
that a little lucid and instructive ad- 
vertising on the part of one or more 
of them would undoubtedly result in a 
vast increase of business. 

Those who take the trouble to look 
closely at an ordinary van that is used 


VAN 
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MOO 
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CLASS— 
WITH CARE’”’ 


We treat furniture that way, when 
we’re moving it—never break, never 
damage a single article. Opened and 
closed padded vans. Experienced 
men, ‘Terms, $4 per load for 2 miles. 
Beyond that $1 per load per mile ad- 
ditional, ‘Telephone gor. 


VAN TRUCK & CO., 
MARKET STREET. 
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by these furniture carriers will notice 
a great attempt is usually made to at- 
tract the attention of the public by 
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means of pictorial representations of 
naval and military engagements, paint- 
ed on the sides of the conveyance. 
The pictures are generally historical in 
their character and usually tend to 
illustrate some important battle dur- 
ing the revolutionary war. I have 
often wondered what possible con- 
nection there could be between patri- 
otism—for American victories are in- 
variably pictured—and the business of 
removing furniture. 

These pictures are, almost without 
exception, well drawn and painted, the 
coloring is harmonious, the figures 
natural, and there can be no doubt 
about the artistic excellence of the ad- 
vertisement, if it 7s an advertisement, 
but as it never has any connection 
with the handling of household goods 
I fail to see the appropriateness of the 
illustrations. That they cost quite a 
lot of money is certain, but that they 
ever pay for their cost is extremely 
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’ Changing Houses ? 


Or are you thinking of doing so? It 
will be to your advantage to remember 
that we have 20 vans—open and closed 
—and a large staff of thoroughly ex- 
perienced furniture handlers, whose 
work we guarantee. $4 per load for 
? 
4 


2 miles—$1 a mile extra. 
CARRRAAA aie 


VAN TRUCK & CO., 
MARKET STREET. 

doubtful. To my way of thinking the 
same amount of money spent in news- 
paper advertising would be sure to at- 
tract more business. People who have 
their goods removed from one house 
to another are not, as a rule, over- 
scrupulous as to the artistic decora- 
tions of the van that carries them. 
They would prefer to have a perfectly 
plain wagon, men who would be care- 
ful in handling the various pieces of 
furniture, quick service and a reason- 
ably low charge for same. I have 
never known a householder to engage 
a furniture remover on account of the 
beauty of his van. And, as it fre- 
quently happens that the latter is 
much more gorgeous than the furni- 
ture it carries, the idea strikes me that 
too much ornate display on the out- 
side of a wagon might attract over- 
much attention to the goods going 
into, and out of it, to the annoyance of 
the owner. 

In large cities people change their 
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residences often and sometimes they 
do it in ahurry. The importunity of 
landlords may at times have something 


7 DON’T MOVE 


without first knowing the cost and the 
certainty of having your goods han- 
dled without damage—on a guarantee ! 
We give the latter. We charge $4 
per load for 2 miles—$1 a mile extra. 
Ready any time. 

Telephone gor. 

VAN TRUCK™T& CO., 


MARKET STREET, 


Ts aeadimeamnliaaiall 
to do with this, but not infrequently 
the outbreak of a contagious disease 
in a neighborhood will cause a sud- 
den exodus therefrom. An opportu- 
nity to get a better place at lower 
rent, if taken at once, often sends a 
family off at a few hours’ or a few 
days’ notice. In fact, there are many 
reasons to be given for quick remov- 
als at times. 

In such cases, of course, the first 
thing thought of is—the furniture 
mover. Who is going to do the job, 
and what is it going to cost? You 
have an expensive piano, valuable pict- 
ures, costly bric-a-brac, rare china and 
fair but fragile furniture. It will re- 
quire gentle and careful handling by 
experienced men. Who is the most 
experienced man? Who has a repu- 
tation for care and competence ? Who 
will do the work at a reasonable price ? 

You know where eight, ten or a 
dozen furniture removers have their 
“stands.” You have perhaps passed 
them every day for years, but you 
know no more about their ability, or 
reliability, than if you had never seen 
them. You simply know that they 
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9th CENTURY 
b VANDALS....... 


are the majority of present day fur- 
niture movers. Your broken furni- 
ture after “‘ removing” often proves 
this. But why deal with such people 
when we guarantee to make all dam- 
age good? $4 a load for 2 miles. 
VAN TRUCK & CO., 
MARKET STREET. 


are furniture movers, and that is all. 
So you have to make a tour of the lot, 
and waste several hours, perhaps a 
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whole day, in finding out who will 
*romise to do the work properly at the 
lowest price. I say promise, because, 
even when they do pledge themselves 
to do the work properly, it is very rarely 
that they give satisfaction. But, sup- 
posing that every householder in town 
had been long familiar with the news- 
paper advertising of one firm in this 
line, that guaranteed the efficiency of 
its service, and plainly stated its 
charges for same, the price being rea- 
sonable, is it not fairly certain that the 
householder in need of a furniture re- 
mover would immediately call on such 
a firm or send for its representative? 
In this article is shown the style of 
one and a half inch ads that might be 
made very effective in perpetually 
booming sucha business. Half a dozen 
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| THERE ARE TWO KINDS 


of furniture removers. The ordinary 
day laborer, out of work, who takes 
the job because he can make a dollar 
at it, and the experienced man, accus- 
tomed to handling costly furnitur2 with y 
are. That is our kind. We charge 

{ $4 per load for 2 miles or under. } 


VAN TRUCK & CO., 
Market STREET. 
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examples are given, and a trial of these, 
or something like them, in the leading 
newspapers in a city ought to result in 
a vastly increased trade for the experi- 


JouN S. GREY. 
, o- 
YANKEE PAPER. 


American printing paper is finding its way 
abroad in good shape, 82,000,000 come having 
been exported during the nine months ending 
March 31, 1898. The value of these shipments 
amounted to $2,078,228. During the same 
period we exported paper hangings worth $141,- 
356, writing paper and envelopes worth $128,- 
027, and “all other ” grades of paper to the ex- 
tent of $1,751,144. The combined value of this 
export trade was worth $1,800,000 more than in 
the corresponding nine months ending March 
31, 1897. American paper is finding its way into 
the Australian markets. The paper bags sold 
in South Australia are protected by patent and 
are known as “ Union” bags. The American 
newspaper used in Victoria is said to be in- 
ferior to the English, and not as white or 
tough. It is claimed that the Americans are 
not so careful in detail as the English manu- 
facturers, that the mill joins are not nearly as 
neat, and our paper varies two or three pounds 
per ream in weight, while the English paper 
seldom varies more than an eighth of a pound, 
—New. York Commercial. 


menter. 


paca <o a 
“Who is that thin, bloodless man with the 
terrible cough ?”’ 
“Sh! He’ll hear you. That is Stiffires who 
writes those inimitable ads for Jaycatcher’s 
Consumption Cure,” —Z xchange. 
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A Furtton Market (N. Y.) fish dealer ad- 
vertises that there are ‘no fresher fish outside 
the water ”’ than his. 

A GREENPOINT barber has this unique sign 
in his window: ‘Quick and easy shave. Every- 
thing taken off but the skin.” 

“ THERE’s a run on our shoes—they have a 
walkover on account of their good standing,’ 
reads the advertisement of a Philadelphia firm. 

In Harlem a druggist has an entire window 
filled with a new brand of perfume, and on it a 
label that reads: ‘‘ Try a bottle and you will be 
on the right scent.’ 

“Let us collar and cuff you and you won’t 
mind the charge,” says the ad of a Hoboken 
gent’s furnisher, and in another part of the ad 

e says: ‘*‘ Here’s good noose for you—the 
latest necktie at soc. !” 

Tuis is the up to date announcement of the 
mag pad of a cough mixture in Third avenue, 
New York: “‘ Your cough may be bad, but it 
won’t be as fatal as the cough of the Vesuvius 
if you take our Quick Relief in time.” 

In John Wanamaker’s store, New York, is a 
fountain playing delicate cologne. Crowds 
stand under it and get perfumed. Beneath the 
fountain there is a pool of the same cologne. 
Into this patrons are invited to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Farm, Stock and Home, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., sends advertisers what it calls a coupon 
clipper, being a scissors, and gives the following 
directions for its use: ‘“‘Open the blades and 

lace paper to be cut between them and press 
lendins together.” 

A Brook yn cigar dealer has made in his 
window an immense model of a battleship by 
means of an artistic arrangement of cigar an 
cigarette boxes and smokers’ articles generally. 
The sidewalk in front is almost completely 
blocked by people anxious to see the clever 
piece of ok. 

Tuis very straige sign, four by six feet, 
stands in front of E. J. Fergus’ cigar store, 
297 Greenwich street, New York: 

TRY OUR CIGARS 
AND 
PREPARE FOR 
ETERNITY. 

In the windows of William Berri’s Sons’ car- 
pet store, on Fulton street, Brooklyn, arranged 
on a neat platform, are a lot of steel armor- 
piercing shells, representing in sizes eight 
inches, five and six pounders. They are made 
by the American Projectile Company, and, ac- 
cording toa printed announcement in the win- 
dow, are similar to those used by Dewey in 
s'nking the Spanish ships and silencing the 
forts at Manila. They draw large crowds. 

Tue oldest newspaper in the world is not, as 
is generally stated, the thousand-year-old Ain 
Pan, of Pekin, but the 7sing-Pao, or Pekin 
News, which was first published more than 
500 years before the Norman Conquest, and 
which has been published without intermission 
for nearly 1,400 years. The 7sing-Pao has 
the appearance of a yellow-backed magazine of 
twenty-four octavo pages, each page containing 
seven columns and each column consisting of 
seven “‘characters.”’—- Fourth Estate. 

Mr. Jutius ScHNEIDER, former advertising 
manager for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., and for 
nearly two years past manager of the advertice 
ing department for Selz’s Shoes, has been 
commissioned to organize a department of pub- 
licity and promotion for the American Steel and 
Wire Company, the large consolidated organi- 
zation of the steel industry, recently heard so 
much about through news columns of the daily 
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press. This is practically a new departure in 
the steel industry, and the development of ad- 
vertising for steel and wire products will be 
watched with some interest. 

Tue Ladies’ Home Journal says it has 
111,428 subscribers in New York State alone. 
There are 81,121 in Pennsylvania, 16,818 in 
Connecticut, and 27,001 in New Jersey—236,368 
families right in touch with New York City 
read this one publication. In the far West it 
claims: In California 30,694 subscribers; 12,516 
in Colorado; in Washington 6,503. In the 
Central West, it has 71,424 in Illinois, 50,572 in 
Ohio, and more than 25,000 each in Iowa, Indi- 
ana and Missouri; in the South 19,362 in one 
State alone, Texas; in the New England States 
Massachusetts leads with 58,482. 

Tue courts have upheld the following ordi- 
nance of the city of Rochester, New York : 

Sec. 8. No person shall hereafter erect any 
billboard more than six feet in height within 
the city of Rochester without permission of the 
Common Council. Every applicant for per- 
mission to erect a billboard more than six feet 
in height within said city is required to give one 
week’s notice in writing, personally or by mail, 
of such application to the owners, occupants 
or agents o: all houses and lots within a dis- 
tance of 200 izet from where such billboord is 
to be erected. No such application shall be 
considered by the Common Council without 
verified proof 0’ the service of the notice herein 
described, or tl e written consent of such own- 
ers, occupants or agents, 

Sec. 9. N» fence or other structure within 
ity suall be used as a billboard without 
the cunsent of the Common Council. The 
same notice and proof required by section eight 
of this ordinance shall be necessary to obtain 
the consent of the Common Council to use such 
fence or structure as a billboard. 

peices "iia 
BETTER PAPER IN MAGAZINES. 

Complaints as tothe quality of paper used 
in the advertising pages of the magazines are 
becoming frequent of late. Because of this, 
the following assertions of the advertising man- 
ager of Scribner’s Magazine to a reporter of 
Profitable Advertising, become of interest. 

““The present rate per page in Scribner’s,” 
he says, “and I presume in all other month- 
lies, is not a matter of speculation, but is ac- 
curately figured out on the basis of a fair mar- 
gin of — to the publisher. Now, it is a 
truism that to increase the quality of a product, 
one must increase the cost of production. To 
use cut paper of approximate quality to our il- 
lustrated pages in the magazine would add 50 
per cent to the charges our advertising pages 
now bear. This increased cost apparently 
rules out coated paper except for special bg 
poses. Will the advertiser nowadays stand the 
increased expense? It has been tried. One 
magazine put in a half form of eight pages of 
‘cut’ paper at the front and charged an in- 
creased tariff for those pages. The experi- 
ment was nota success. My own belief is that 
we have reached just about as far as we can go 
in the direction of general mechanical excel- 
lence in the production of an advertisement. I 
am not speaking for Scrzbner’s any more than 
tor the Century, Harper’s, gp eee or 
McClure’s, although I believe, in all modesty. 
our pages will compare most favorably with 
any magazine printed.” 

-——- +o 

Mrs. Dreams—John, have you thought 
how you would leave me if you should die? 
Don’t you think you ought to take out some 
life insurance? 

John A. Dreams—Life insurance? Haven’t 
I got forty stories accepted by “‘pay on publica- 
tion” periodicals ?—Brooklyn Life. 
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THE KIND OF QUANTITY 
THAT QUALITY BRINGS... 


The Des Moines LEADER achieved 
double the circulation of any morn- 
ing paper in lowa) . . . . . . 





By printing the best newspaper in its field. The 
LEADER management believes in and_ practices 
the theory that a newspaper must grow on its 
merits as a newspaper alone, and that the standard 
of quality must ever be kept at the forefront. 
The Leaver’s wonderful advancement proves 
the correctness of the theory. .« . . « «© « 


THE LEADER 


Holds the phenomenal record of having quad- 
rupled its circulation in less than three years, 
This, notwithstanding its subscription price has 
been held firmly to $6.00 per year, while all 
other Des Moines dailies have reduced their 
prices. No premiums have been given, no boom- 
ing methods used. . . . « 0 © © « . 





THE DES MOINES LEADER, 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, Proprietors. 


W. WARD DAMON, HORACE M. FORD, 
127 Tribune Building, New York City. 905 Boyce Building, Chicago, 
Eastern Manager. Western Manager. 














ADVERTISING A CARNIVAL. 
Sacinaw, Mich., June 30, 18908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The best manner in which to conduct the ad- 
vertising end of a carnival is to select a few 
men of newspaper experience and form them 
into a press bureau. Let them have the abso- 
lute control of all that pertains to publicity. 
Of course the most valuable ally they can have 
is the press, both local and State. Into their 
hands come items of information regarding the 
progress of the work, which they turn over to 
the newspapers. Editorial comment is then 
solicited and, almost without exception, ob- 
tained. By persistent hammering in the pa- 
pers the affair is brought to the notice of the 
public, and is then kept there in other ways. 

The newspaper work is kept up continuously, 
but other means are brought into use as soon 
as the advertising in the newspapers has gotten 
under way. Possibly the next best method is 
the use of placards and show-biils. The judi- 
cious distribution of these announcements 
through the country and small towns is invalu- 
able. Then comes the letter-head system. On 
the envelopes of the business houses in the car- 
nival town is printed the announcement of the 
street fair, with the date. On the paper is the 
same thing, more elaborately if possible. Busi- 
ness men, to whom the coming fair means a 
wider acquaintance among the buyers of their 
territory and a consequent increase in business, 
gladly print the ad of the fair on their station- 
ery. Every man in town who has something 
to sell is interested in the fair, and co-operation 
is heartily met with among all classes. The 
railroads then get in line. Excursions are run, 
of course, and on the placards announcing 
these can be printed full particulars of the fair. 
Buttons are valuable in keeping the carnival 
before the eyes of the people, and cost but a 
trifle. The oa been used with much success. 
On the cards of merchants, pasted on box-cars, 
a line is run announcing the fair and the date. 
The people talk about it, and then the rest is 
easy. Again we fall back on the newspapers 
and periodicals, and rush them with complete 
details, etc., several weeks before the carnival 
takes place. Voting contests for Queen of the 
Carnival, “‘ copy ”’ regarding the state of the 
grounds, the attendance, facilities for transport- 
ation and accommodation, etc., are uniformly 
used by the press. Dorrance DvANE, 
re 

IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 1, 1808. 
Editor of PRtnTERS’ INK: 

In the window of J. B. Shannon & Sons’ 
hardware store the battleship Indiana is repre- 
sented in a more faithful manner than would 
seem possible to attain from the mere use of 
stock. The hull of the ship is formed from 
band saws, the holes in the saws forming port 
holes; ordinary wooden mousetraps form tur- 
rets on either end of the boat, and hose nozzles 
ng from each aperture; a cabin deck is formed 

y an inverted cast-iron baking pan, and small 
stove pipes from this represent smokestacks; 
lifeboats are the polishing surfaces of patent 
flatirons, minus the detached handles, and are 
hung from inverted clothes hooks by chains; 
anchors are double clothes hooks, and by the 
clever use of chains and wires the rigging ap- 
pears in correct detail. A farm scene, in which 
numbers of large grasshoppers, made of paper 
mache, point cameras at each other, pose, etc., 
attractively set off a display of kodaks in a 
window at Wanamaker’s. 

F. A, PARTENHEIMER. 
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Tue salesman should work hand-in-hand 
with the advertisement. Each should tell the 
same story and tell it well. — inner. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN ADVERTISING RATES. 
New York, July 5, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In conversation with Mr. Cashman, the New 
York representative of the Chicago (lIIl.) 
Tribune, relative to a contract placed with 
him for advertising to the amount of between 
nine and ten thousand lines, he instructed me 
that should the advertiser desire extra space 
there would be no extra charge for cuts or 
broken columns when the advertisement was a 
full column in depth ; but, should an advertise- 
ment be submitted that measured less than 
a full column in depth and more than a 
column in width, then an extra charge of 
twenty-five per cent would be applied cn 
account of the broken column rule. When the 
advertiser was advised of this he said : “* When 
I use an advertisement that I shall be asked an 
extra price for on account of a broken column 
rule I shal! omit it fromthe 7rzdune.’’ “‘ But,” 
said Mr. (‘ashman, “ I don’t want to have the 
Tribune lose the special advertisements; I 
want them all.”’ The advertiser laughed, and 
said he thought it would be a good thing if the 
business manager of the Chicago 7ribune 
would take a two weeks’ vacation and devote 
the time to studying the rate cards of the New 
York Journal and the Philadelphia Record. 
He said the 7ridune anda good many other 
papers—that have been good papers for a 

uarter of a century—are embarrassed and tied 

own to-day by antediluvian advertising rules, 
the reasons for which had passed out of exist- 
ence so long ago that the present managers do 
not know what they were. The 7rzéune man 
listened solemnly to the suggestions, but so far 
as I observed it did not do him any good. 

T. F. Kennepy. 





+o 
IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 27, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Aclothing house offers: ‘‘A light cool shirt 
for a long hot day.”’ “If you see it in our ad 
it’s true; if you see it in our store it’s new,” 
says an outfitting company. The windows of a 
couple of tailors have these cards in them: 

Quality and price considered, you can’t do 
better. 

These prices give the public the best of it, 
but we had rather have the money. 

We’ve got too many; that accounts for these 
prices. 

Have you been waiting for a bargain? No 
need to wait longer. 

Material, make and fit too good for the 
prices we ask. 

End of season prices for beginning of season 
suits. 

Many of the best dressed men in Indianapo- 
lis can vouch for the sincerity of the — tailors. 

The war, bad weather, dull trade—that’s the 
reason I am selling $25 to $40 suits for $12. 

A fruit dealer has given his store this some- 
what peculiar name: ‘“‘ The Modern Melon 

atch.” Gero. B. Forrest. 


a ena 
IT COVERS THE WHOLE FIELD. 
Smith—Do you read the National A dver- 
tiser ? 
Jones—No; I don’t have to. I get Print- 
ERS’ INK every week.—National Advertiser, 
June 29, 1898, page 290. 





ee 

A LITTLE farm well tilled is more certain of 
bringing a profit than a big one that is indiffer- 
ently worked. A small amount of advertising 
well written and well placed is more certain to 
be profitable than the attempt to reach all 
classes of people with an appropriation suffi- 
cient only to reach one class thoroughly.— 
The Hustler. 
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FROM AN ILLINOIS ADMIRER. 
Office of 
CHARLESTON FURNITURE Co., 
Manufacturers of Furniture and Chairs, 
ioth, 11th, Olive and Locust Sts. 
CHARLESTON, IIl., June 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Herewith find check for five dollars ($5), cov- 
ering my personal subscription for one year, in 
advance, to that premier of advertising jour- 
nals, PRINTERS’ INk—that journal whose teach- 
ings have made more money for the advertisers 
of America at large than all the other mediums 
combined—that journal whose teachings have 
transformed my business from a hand-to-mouth 
existence to one of the most prominent and 
most valuable in the entire country—that jour- 
nal whose modesty in claiming all the credit 
due to it for the good it has accomplished is 
only surpassed by the facts relating to its ines- 
timable worth to the advertisers and business 
men of our seme May this worth never 

row less! Very tru ours, 
7 vie A. F. ALvey. 


——_+—— 
A CURIOSITY. 
New York, June 26, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
1 inclose what I regard as a curiosity, being 








a half-page advertisement from the Chicago 





Apparel Gazette. Yours, H.L. NE son, 





~~ 
MORE SPACE FOR LESS MONEY. 
New York, June 30, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I consulted the other day with the special 
agent for the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. What 
I wanted was a series of advertisements oc- 
cupying an average space of twenty-five lines, 
and he said his price was four and one-half 
cents a line each insertion; but if I would oc- 
cupy thirty-five lines space in every issue, he 
could take it at two and one-half cents a line. 

When I stated this case to the advertiser, he 
said that I might pass that paper; that he 
might sometimes encourage a newspaper man 
in such foolishness, but he did not mean to do 
so when he had his senses about him. 

The special agent = pon took his um- 








brella and left. . F. Kennepy, 
Manager The Geo. P. Rowell Adv. Co. 
+o 
FAME. 


He struggled along for many a year, 

An aspirant after fame; 

But, alas! not e’en the polling-list 

Or directory knew his name, 

Till, at last, as fortune kind would have it, 

He happened to catch catarrh, 

And used a patent remedy. 

And they sent after his picture, and a long 
story about the terrible agony he suffered for 
fourteen wearv years, and put it in every paper 
in the country, so that everybody saw it, and 
now he’s famed afar.—Our Silent Partner. 
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IN KERN, CAL, 
Office of 
“THe Kern STANDARD.” 
Kern Ciry, Cal., June 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
What doesthe Little Schoolmaster think of 
the inclosed for saloon advertising : 


CONCERT 
Every evening at Palm Garden, on 19th 
St., Prof.and Mrs. W. B. Ash performing on 
several different instruments. Four beautiful 
and costly prizes given away every Saturday 
night; liquid refreshment of all kinds and the 
es| CHARLIE GEORGE, Prop. 








A saloon giving prizes is something new way 
out here. Respectfully, 

Jxo. N. HARBAUGH, 
os ao- ti 
THE LIBELED DEALER. 

How dealers may often consider perfectly in- 
nocent statements in the advertiser’s announce- 
ments to the publicas invidious is illustrated by 
the following article in the Grocery World: 

And still the libeling of grocers goes on. 
Proctor & Gamble, manufacturers of Ivory 
Soap, are the latest offenders. Ina recent ad- 
vertisement the following covert sneer appears : 

Maybe the grocer is “‘ just out of Ivory Soap, 
but has another just as good.”” No other soap is 
just as good. Insist that he get Ivory Soap. 

What can be the reason for these continuous 
malicious attacks upon the retail grocer—this 
constant effort to arouse suspicion against him 
in the minds of his customers? Do they spring 
from an actual cold-blooded intention of antag- 
onizing the grocer, or from sheer indifference 
as to whether he is antagonized or not? What- 
ever be the motive, such tactics are amazingly 
impolitic. Not only can they do no good, but 
they can not fail to do harm to the manufact- 
urer, The re’ *) grocer is a fairly meek indi- 
vidual, but the: a limit, even with him. One 
of these days retau.°s will combine to boycott 
the goods of the manufacturers who libel 
them as the Van Camp Packing Co., Proctor 
& Gamble and divers other manufacturers libel 
them. When they do that there will come 
forth howls of protest from the manufacturer: 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Grocer, we didn’t mean 
that ; we hadn’t the slightest intention of in- 
sinuating against you ; we have always been 

your friend,” etc., etc., etc. But then it will 
e too late. 


ie pews — 
THE BRIDE’S BOOKLET. 

A splendid booklet of recent issue is the 
“bride’s”? book put out by the Ivory Soap 
people. It is elegantly gotten up on enameled 
paper, with illustrations. It contains a story 
of the experiences of a young bride in going to 
housekeeping, and ends by giving a number of 
valuable receipts for cleaning articles. Of 
course the merits of Ivory Soap are not for- 
gotten. The plan of distributing is novel. It 
is mailed in a neat baronial deckle-edged 
envelope to brides wherever they can find 
them. Evidently they patronize a clipping 
bureau and get names of brides all over the 
country. The envelope does not show any 
advertising matter, merely containing ‘‘Return 
to box 893, Cincinnati.” —A dvertising Wo: ld. 


BEEMAN’S POSTERS. 

“*T have done poster advertising all my busi- 
ness life,” Doc Beeman, the Cleveland gum 
man, said, “‘and I ascribe one-half of my success 
to my posters. But I believe in method even 
in poster advertising. If you go into this sort 
of thing, goin with a determination to stay. 
It’s the only way to make poster advertising a 
continuous success,”— Zhe Billboard, 





PRINTE 
NOVEL FURNITURE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


There is a furniture dealer in Williamsburg, 
N. Y., who caters to what is known as the popu- 
lar trade, and his advertising is generally run on 
popular lines. At the present time he is adver- 
tising inside his store in a very original way 
which seems to take very well with his class of 
customers, e has adapted either the chorus 
or one verse of many of the present day popular 
songs to particular lines of his goods, and the re- 
sult, if not always harmonious or happy, is at 
least amusing. Whether it really makes cus- 
tomers or not it would be difficult to say. Ona 
stock of dining-room chairs he says: 

Take a seat, old lady, 
And you can rest with ease, _ 
In one of Whalen’s dollar chairs, 
They’re always sure to please. 

This is the way in which the poetical genius 
prefers to advertise carpets : 

I love the floor she walks on 
Because it looks so nice; 

Her carpet is from Whalen’s 
And cost a little price. 

And plush couches are immortalized in this 
fashion: 

Don’t tell her that you love her, 
Don’t say that you’ll be true, 

Buy her one of Whalen’s lounges 
And she’s sure to trust in you. 

On a line of small cot bedsteads is the re- 
frain: 

Take back your gold, you need no gold to buy 
me; 

One-twenty-five—that’s all I ask of you. 
Take my advice, for, surely, if you try me, 

You’ll not regret that my value great you 

knew. 

Refrigerators are not too cold for the adver- 
tising poet tohandle. This is the way in which 
he disposes of the subject: 

Don’t forget to keep your food on ice, 

Whalen has ice chests at lowest price; 

Buy one now, you’ll need one cool and nice, 

There’ll be a hot time in the old town—this 

summer. 
ee 
EVEN ON CHEOPS. 

The /mfarziale, a leading Egyptian paper, 
under the heading ‘‘ Reclame Fin de Siecle,’’ 
points out that nowadays nothing deters the 
enterprising advertiser ; the famous Pyramid of 
Cheops at Ghizeh, has this time and undoubt- 
edly for the first time in over 5,000 years, been 
the channel for advertising Watson’s Dundee 
Whisky. We take the following from the 
paper quoted : “‘ Last Friday the tourists who 
visited the Pyramids of Ghizeh must have 
been rather surprised in reading the advertise- 
ment ‘ Watson’s Dundee Whisky’ painted in 
oil in enormous characters over the entrance 
slab of the Pyramid of Cheops, the largest of 
the group, and must have thought that ad- 
vertisements to be effective do not hold any- 
thing sacred. The advertisement of Watson’s 
Dundee Whisky, however, was not allowed to 
remain there Jong, as the Direction Arche- 
ologique of Cairo gave orders for it to be 
poms which was done on the following Tues- 
day. We quite understand the importance of 
an advertisement of this kind to the enter- 
prising firm who managed to get it painted in 
such a position, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand how the thing was managed at all, as the 
Pyramid of Cheops is watched night and day 
by Bedouins snalered by the Direction Arch- 
zxologique. The boldness of the idea and of 
the advertisement deserves praise, although we 
would feel inclined to think that the line must 
be drawn somewhere, and that at least the 
glorious» monument ef the past enght to. be 
sacred from the brush of the advertiser.” 
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SEEN IN CHICAGO SHOW WINDOWS. 

A rosy-cheeked, healthy-looking girl working 
on a sewing machine that almost runs itself. 
Her mission is to impress upon the public that 
if you have the right kind of sewing machine 
you can do plenty of work without prejudice of 
your health. 

A department store dentist pursuing his hor- 
rid trade. He has little buzzers and a choice 
assortment of queerly shaped tools to adminis- 
ter a hundred kinds of agony. He operates on 
live patients. 

Two dark-faced chaps making cigarettes. 
They wear red fezes and those gorgeous jackets 
so popular with the Greek brigand in the comic 
opera. They are supposed to be Turks, but as 
a matter of fact they were imported from Naples. 

A girl of tender years operating a knitting 
machine. The same girl is never permitted to 
remain long enough to look tired. 

A man in ascorching costume, pedaling away 
on a bicycle so arranged that the wheels are 
clear of the floor. A cyclometer records the 
revolutions. The public are invited to guess 
the number of miles each day, and prizes are 
given to the closest guessers. 

A woman in a hammock at the door of a 
tent, fanning herself and reading a yellow-cov- 
ered, hot-weather novel. Near her is a pile of 
sand, where a boy and a girl are playing. »4 

Girls in fashionable garments, who simply 
sit and look pretty —N ational Advertiser. 








+o 
NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

The Post-Office Department at Washington 
has decided that on and after July 1 the use 
and printing of newspaper and periodical post- 
age stamps will be discontinued, and post- 
masters will collect in money the postage on 
second-class mail matter sent in bulk by the 
publishers and news agents, says the New York 
Sun. The order directs that this postage must 
be paid in cash. ‘“‘ No credit,” it reads, “is 
ever to be allowed for newspaper or periodical 
postage, but for convenience the postmaster 
may receive from a publisher or news agent a 
deposit of sufficient money in advance to pay 
for more than a single mailing.” 

Under the present system publishers and 
news agents mailing second-class matter in 
bulk buy periodical stamps to the amount of 
the postage required. These are not affixed to 
the mail matter, however, but are retained in 
the post-offices and pasted ina record book, for 
the reason that there is a postal law prohibiting 
persons other than post-office officials from hav- 
ing the stamps in their possession. Asa result 
of this law, and the consequent difficulty in ob- 
taining them, the newspaper and _ periodical 
stamps are highly valued by stamp collectors 
and dealers, and their value will naturally be 
considerably enhanced now that no more of 
them are to be printed. 

<-@. 
FOR MAIL-ORDER DEALERS. 

Mail-order dealers, especially those just en- 
tering into business, should select the ee. 
priced mediums in the country. Avoid all 
publications that allow discounts for time; 
they invariably are the dearest in the end. If 
you give a yearly order in sucha class and it 
don’t pay, the publisher will want you to pay 
an extra price because his medium would not 
pay at the annual rate. Stick to those that 
adopt a straight rate or the same price for one 
time or a year, and if it don’t pay, don’t stay. 
Examine the pages, and if the publisher uses 
large display space to sell his own goods, not 
only in competition with, but upon very un- 
equal terms with his patrons, make up your 
mind you will have to pay part of the pub- 
lisher’s advertising expenses, and don’t in- 
vest a cent.—A dvertisers’ Guide. 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, AND THEIR 
RELATIONS WITH PUBLISHERS, AD- 
VERTISERS AND EACH OTHER, AS 
DEFINED BY THE CONVENTION OF 
APRIL, 1873. 


Representatives’of the principal ad- 
vertising agencies in the United States 
assembled at the Astor House, in New 
York City, on Wednesday, April 16, 
1873, in answer to a call for a conven- 
tion, previously published. During a 
two days’ session various questions of 
interest were discussed. PRINTERS’ 
INK, in looking over some old accumu- 
lations of matter, discovered a pam- 
phlet containing the proceedings, which 
were full of interest. It is here repro- 
duced because, being twenty-five years 
old, it offers an opportunity for an in- 
teresting comparison of past and pres- 
ent views and conditions. 

The conclusions arrived at by the 
convention were expressed in five sets 
of preambles and resolutions, as here 
set forth: 

FIRST. 

RELATIONS OF ADVERTISING AGENTS 

PUBLISHERS WHO DO NOT RECOGNIZE 

RIGHTS OF AGENTS OR ALLOW THEM 
ANY COMMISSION ON ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Whereas, Newspaper advertising agencie 

are founded and conducted upon the principle 
that the agents are authorized to contract for 
advertisements at the lowest prices which would 
be accepted at the office of the paper repre- 
sented, and that a commission is allowed to re- 
munerate the agent for his services in securing, 
watching and guaranteeing payment on such 
advertisements. And, 

Whereas, There are certain papers whose 
publishers refuse to recognize any claim to a 
commission, and require the same prices in full 
from the agent as from the advertiser ; there- 
fore it is hereby 

Resolved, That such action on the part of a 
publisher is an open and manly expression of 
the opinion that he will best serve his own in- 
terests by ignoring advertising agencies ; that 
agents in their turn should ignore such papers, 
—— in cases where doing so would jeopard- 
ize the interests of advertisers. That in such 
cases the situation should be explained to the 
advertiser, who shall be requested to deal di- 
rect with the publisher, That if in any instance 
the advertiser insists upon dealing with papers 
of this class through the agent, he may then be 
charged a small sum to cover the cost of cleri- 
cal service, and required to pay in advance, the 
object being to receive as little business as pos- 
sible for any publisher who does not extend the 
usual recognition or commission to agents ; but 
nothing in this resolution shall be construed as 
a criticism on the action of publishers who take 
the position described. 

SECOND. 

ON THE RELATIONS OF ADVERTISING AGENTS 
WITH PUBLISHERS WHO OSTENSIBLY RECOG- 
NIZE THE RIGHTS OF AGENTS AND ALLOW 
THE USUAL COMMISSION, BUT IN VARIOUS 
WAYS ENCOURAGE AND PRACTICE ACTS 
WHICH WORK TO THE DISADVANTAGE AND 
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INJURY OF AGENTS, 
Whereas, Certain publishers have in some 
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instances been knowa to make a discount to an 
advertiser, and afterward refuse the commission 
to an agent forwarding the order at the price 
named. And, 

Whereas, Certain publishers have in some 
instances been known to allow the agent’s com- 
mission to traveling representatives of patent 
medicine firms, or dealers in other goods, there- 
by allowing it to be supposed by them that they 
receive the same terms which would be extend- 
ed to the advertising agent. And, 

Whereas, Certain publishers have in some 
instances been known to allow the agent’s com- 
mission to certain advertisers on the ground 
that, inasmuch as they do not contract with any 
agency, they may be considered their own 
agents, and, as such, entitled to the commis- 
sion. And, 

Whereas, Certain publishers have in some 
instances been known, on receiving an order 
for the insertion of an advertisement from an 
agent, to go, send or write to the advertiser 
with the intention of contracting direct, thereby 
saving the commission which would otherwise 
be taken by the agent. And, 

Whereas, Certain publishers have in some 
instances been known to decline advertisements 
from an agent, and afterward accept the same 
price from the advertiser when offered direct, 
because no agent’s commission is then to be 
allowed, thereby discrediting the agent with 
the advertiser. An 

Whereas, Certain publishers are in the occa- 
sional practice of admitting into their columns 
editorial criticisms on advertising agencies, fre- 
quently basing their charges upon transactions 
with persons who are not justly entitled to be 
classed as agents, and expressing an unfriendly 
feeling toward agents in general ; heaping dis- 
credit upon all engaged in the business because 
of the shortcomings of one individual. And, 

Whereas, Certain publishers make a prac- 
tice, when naming a price to an agent for any 
advertisement, of using the words, “‘ this price 
is net,” or “‘ you must add your commission,” 
when it is known that the agent can not for- 
ward advertisements and become responsible 
for them without receiving a profit, and that to 
add a commission to the publisher’s cash price 
is not considered honest among agencies, nor 
in accordance with the promises which they hold 
out to advertisers; therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved, That whenever a publisher prac- 
tices any of the above methods of dealing with 
advertising agencies or with advertisers, he 
shall be considered as pursuing a course more 
injurious to agents than would be an open re- 
fusal to allow them any commission or any rec- 
ognition whatever, and to such an extent that 
any publisher persists in the practices described, 
shall he be considered an enemy to our inter- 
ests, and as such be treated. It is further 

Resolved, That, as advertising agents, we 
will give special attention to advancing the in- 
terests of such papers as have fixed rates fairly 
based upon circulation, and which protect their 
agents, 














THIRD. 
RECOGNITION OF NEW 
AGENTS 
Whereas, Newspaper advertising agencies 
are conducted for the purpose of securing ad- 
vertisements for the newspapers represented, 
and the commission allowed the agent is under- 
stood to cover his services, and the cost of se- 
curing the advertising by canvasser or other- 
wise, of watching to see that it is correctly 
performed, and also the risk of guaranteeing 
payment to the publisher, the agent being re- 
sponsible for all advertising ordered, notwith- 
standing he may never collect from the adver- 
tiser. And, 
_ Whereas, It is manifestly improper for pub- 
ishers cf newspapers to recognize as_ their 


ON THE ADVERTISING 
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agents, persons who do not possess the requi- 
site facilities of an established place of busi- 
ness for the reception of advertisements, and 
sufficient pecuniary responsibility to entitle 
them to the usual credit on advertisements fur- 
nished, And, 

Whereas, We believe it to be important that 
some line shall be drawn which will enable 
both newspaper publishers and agents to decide 
who are advertising agents and entitled to be 
considered such, it is hereby 

Resolved, That a newspaper advertising 
agent is a person or firm authorized to act as 
such in securing advertisements for a number 
of different newspapers (issued by publishers 
not interested in that business), having a per- 
manent office, with the files of said papers open 
to the inspection of advertisers, and who can 
show themselves to be solvent, keeping books 
of account, having a sign, with name and nature 
of business thereon, and other necessary facili- 
ties for conducting an advertising agency. 

That no publisher should allow the agent’s 
commission to any person who is not an agent 
by the above definition, nor to a person claim- 
ing to answer all of the above requirements 
until he, the publisher, has, by personal in- 
quiry, satisfied himself of the truth of such 
claims. 

That, in our opinion, no person is entitled to 
receive from any publisher the agent’s commis- 
sion whose commercial standing is not sufficient 
to entitle him to ordinary credit ; that a pub- 
lisher, accepting payment in advance as a con- 
sideration for allowing commissions to a new 
agent, is thereby deliberately perpetrating an 
injury upon established agents, by placing upon 
an equal footing with them a person in whom 
he proves his lack of confidence by declining to 
open an account. 

That to all canvassers and other persons who 
express a desire to become agents, we see no 
impropriety in the publishers allowing one-half 
the regular agent’s commission as canvassers, 
inasmuch as the cost of securing the business is 
considered about equal to one-half of the com- 
mission allowed, and we recommend that when- 
ever any such canvasser shall have shown him- 
self entitled to the full. consideration extended 
to regular agents, he shall then be recognized 
as such, after the agents already acting shall 
have been notified of such intended recognition ; 
but in no case should a commission as agent or 
canvasser be allowed to an advertiser on his 
own business, or to any employee of such ad- 


vertiser, 

FOURTH. 
RELATIONS OF ADVERTISING AGENTS 
TO CANVASSERS AND 
— OR INTEN- 





ON THE 
TO EACH OTHER AND 
PERSONS WHO EXPRESS A DESIRE 
TION OF BECOMING AGENTS. 
Whereas, It is believed to he a wise policy 

that friendly and confidential sditlenn shall be 
cultivated between those persons who conduct 
agencies for the reception and forwarding of ad- 
vertisements to newspapers, as the cultivation 
of such relations will promote a more effectual 
consolidation of the influence possessed by 
st.:n persons, for the protection and advance- 
ment of the business. And, 

Whereas, We believe it to be important that 
tome expression be given to our views of the 
obligations to each other, or persons conduct- 
ing advertising agencies, and also the terms 
upon which business may be done between 
agencies, or between agents and canvassers ; 
therefore it is hereby 

Resolved, That to such an extent as is con- 
sistent with due regard to our personal inter- 
ests, we will cultivate friendly and confidential 
relations with all reputable newspaper adver- 
tising agencies. 

That when it is known that any advertiser 
is having all his advertising done through any 
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advertising agency of good standing it shall not 
be considered honorable to make special ef- 
forts to divert the same by promises of better 
terms. That although when called upon to do 
so, any agent shall be at liberty to give an esti- 
mate to any advertiser, yet efforts to get new 
business should be directed as far as possible 
toward advertisers who are not known as ex- 
clusive customers of any particular agency. 

That when an advertiser announces that he 
will give his order to the lowest bidder, and in- 
vites general competition among agents, we 
recommend that, as to enter into such competi- 
tion is to allow the advertiser to pit one agency 

against another to their cwn disadvantage, 
therefore we recommend a refusal in such 
cases to make any estimate whatever, thus 
compelling the advertiser either to deal ‘direct 
with the publishers or make his own selection 
among the various agencies and give his order 
to the one he thinks calculated to serve him 
the best. 

That in no case is an agent justified in tak- 
ing an advertisement without a profit, for the 
sake of preventing the order from going toa 
competing agent. 

That whenever any agent is able to offer to 
others better terms of advertising in any paper 
or set of papers than have previously been ob- 
tained, we recommend the acceptance of such 
proposal, thereby recognizing and encouraging 
specialties. 

That whenever any agent shall receive from 
another any special terms or rates for advertis- 
ing in any paper or list of papers, the same 
shall be regarded as confidential, and any use 
made of information of this sort to the preju- 
dice of the agency making the cffer shall be 
considered dishonorable ; and furthermore, the 
agent to whom the terms are given shall not 
use them to the disadvantage of the agent mak- 
ing the offer by trying to oblige the paper to 
give him equal terms, thus making use of the 
information to obtain better terms direct. 

That an agent or canvasser who is in the 
reguiar practice of obtaining estimates for ad- 
vertisements from an advertising agency shall 
have an admitted right to demand an estimate, 
although the agency applied to may already 
have given one for the same matter to the ad- 
vertiser direct. The prices on both estimates 
should be identical, and in the event of the or- 
der being taken by the sub-agent or canvasser 
his right to the commission shall be unques- 
tioned. 

That we will allow one-half the commission 
on any advertising, the order for which we re- 
ceive from another agency or from a recognized 
canvasser, but we will not in any instance 
recognize any obligation to pay a commission 
to any person on an order which they did not 
bring or which was not forwarded in their 
name, and to no person will we allow a com- 
mission under any circumstances, unless the 
question of payment is arranged to our satis- 
faction, and in no instance will we allow a 
commission to an employee of the advertiser. 

FIFTH. 
ON THE RELATION OF ADVERTISING 
TO ADVERTISERS. 

Whereas, Newspaper advertising agents de- 
rive their profits from ccmmissions allowed by 
publishers, and these profits depend upon se- 
curing advertising contracts and obtaining pay- 
ment for the same, therefore it is evident that 
the agent must work for the interests of the ad- 
vertiser quite as much as for those of the pub- 
lisher whom he represents, and 

Whereas, It is asserted and believed among 
advertising agencies that the average beginner 
n advertising, who relies upon his own unaided 
judgment, will not, asa rule, procure, for any 
fixed sum of money, more than one-half the 
publicity which would be obtained for him 
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with the same amount in the hands of an agent 
of experience ; and that on the largest con- 
tracts for experienced advertisers, those agents 
whose facilities are first-class secure for their 
patrons as low rates as could be obtained in di- 
rect dealings with the publishers and make 
their commission intact. And, 

Whereas, There has not been a single in- 
stance in the past twenty years of an advertiser 
who has achieved a conspicuous success with- 
out contracting mainly through newspaper ad- 
vertising agencies, and that the competition 
among agencies and the adoption by some pub- 
lishers of fictitious rates, are the main causes 
which lead to the demoralization of the agency 
business and to the practice of dividing com- 
missions with advertisers, and that in this,as 
in other matters, it will be wise for agencies to 
adopt some rule ‘for their guidance ; therefore, 
it is hereby 

Resolved, that no advertising agent is justi- 
fied in dividing with an advertiser the commis- 
sion which he receives from the publisher, un- 
less it can be shown that the publisher in ques- 
tion has at least, in one instance, been known 
to make a similar deviation to the advertiser di- 
rect, and that, in case this can not be shown, it 
shall be considered dishonorable to divide a 
commission, or discount the regular rates. 
That we > deprecate the custom of accepting the 
entire business of any advertiser for a stipu- 
lated sum per annum in lieu of commissions, 
and we recommend that any agent conducting 
business upon this plan shall discontinue as 
soon as present contracts expire. That in con- 
tracting with advertisers for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements in papers which can not be relied 
upon to demand a uniform price, the agent will 
best serve the interests of all parties by de- 
clining to name a positive price, but should 
name a price at which he expects to obtain inser- 
tion, and, if the same is refused, it shall be at 
the option of the advertiser to increase his 
offer, or to omit the paper from his list. 

That in no case is any agent justified in charg- 
ing or receiving from any advertiser a larger 
sum for any advertisement that would be re- 

uired by the publisher’s schedule of rates ; but 
that when an agent is induced to “ speculate’ 
in advertising, thereby making ‘mself a prin- 
cipal, and contracting with the advertiser for 
insertions in certain papers, without regard to 
the prices which may be required of him, in 
such cases, as the agent risksa loss by the 
chance of paying large advances to some pa- 
pers, he may also be entitled to an extra profit, 
even beyond his commission, should he suc- 
ceed in procuring the service at less than the 
contract price. It is hereby further 

Resolved, That in all cases where an adver- 
tiser contracts with an advertising agent for the 
insertion of an advertisement in any paper or 
list of papers, on which he has himself already 
procured an estimate, the contracts shall not be 
binding on the agent unless the advertiser at 
the time of asking his estimate shall inform the 
agent that he has already secured, or intends 
before giving out the order to secure, the pub- 
lisher’s estimate. It is further hereby 

Resolved, That we will furnish advertisers 
with files of papers for their examination, at 
our offices, at any time within three months aft- 
er the dates of publication, and that for any 
advertiser who will not make such examination, 
but requires to see papers at his own office, ar- 
rangements shall be made to secure, as far as 
possible, the sending of the papers, at his ex- 
pense, direct from the offices of publication. It 
1s impolitic to permit our files in the office to 
be rendered incomplete for the accommoda- 
tion of any individual advertiser, It is further 
hereby 

Resolved, That as it is thought proper that 
some rule should be adopted to regulate the 
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class of business which we will receive and for- 
ward, and that as this is a matter abeut which 
widely- different opinions prevail, we will adopt 
as a criterion, that we will not receive or for- 
ward for publication i in any paper any adver- 
tisement to which we would refuse insertion in 

a first-class morning daily were such a one un- 

der our c harge, and that ihe class of business ac- 

cepted by agencies under this resolution shall 
be the scale by which may be measured their 
own estimation of their own moral status. 

THE FOLLOWING COMMENT ON THE ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS’ CONVENTION IS FROM THE COL- 
UMNS OF THE Golden A ge OF NEW YORK. 

A convention of advertising agents, includ- 
ing the principal men in the business, from the 
ag f cities of the United States, met last week 
in New York at the Astor House, to bring 
about a better understanding between each othcr 
as friendly competitors and between them- 
selves as a body and the publishers. The ven- 
erable Samuel M. Pettengill, the Nestor of the 
profession, presided. George P. Rowell was 
the originating master-spirit. About fifty act- 
ive representatives of the advertising business 
lasted two 








were present. The proceedings 
days. Speeches were made by Dodd of Bos- 
ton, Wheeler of Providence, Pettengill, Row- 


ell, Deyo, Ruland, Carlton, Manning, Weston 
of New York, Webster of Philadelphia, De 

Golyer of Cincinnati, Thain and Sharp of Chi- 
cago, Sheffield of St. Louis, and others. Va- 
rious resolutions were offered and discussed, 
plans of business considered, and a general de- 
sire expressed for future harmonious action as 
a guild. Certain rules were adopted—not, of 
course, authoritative, but only advisory 
serve as a kind of common law to regulate the 
advertising business. Steps were taken to 
form a regular and permanent association at an 
early day. In spite of some comical features, 
which enlivened rather than belittled the pro- 
ceedings, and which the president’s smiling 
dignity both fostered and outweighed, the con- 
vention was a serious undertaking and a sub- 
stantial success. 


+0 
BOSTON WAKING UP. 

At the meeting of manufacturers and whole- 
sale merchants, held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 18, it was voted that an organi- 

zation or agency should be formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting the business interests of 
Boston and New England. It was reported 
by the special committee of the Boston Associ- 
ated Board of Trade, which had been investi- 
gating the matter, that the trade of New Eng- 
land was gradually turning more and more to 
the markets of New York, through the activity 
of the Merchants’ Association of that city. It 
was demonstrated that there was needed in 
3oston a similar agency of business men with 
a large membership and a strong financial 
backing, which should act in the interests of 
trade generally when occasion demanded. The 
meeting resulted in the formation of a board of 
directors and of a new agency, which has since 
taken the name of the Boston Bureau of Com- 
merce and: Industries. The directors have 
started their work and have laid their plans 
carefully. It was decided that, to start the 
new organization successfully, there would need 
to be on hand the sum of $50,000. This, it was 
thought, could be divided up among a member- 
ship of 2,000 business firms at a first assessment 
of $25.—Mrll and Shop. 


——- 














THEY WANT THEM READY TO USE. 

The people want ready-made things. A 
manufacturer has just handed me an expensive 
article which he gave away to no advertising 
profit, because it required thought and judg- 
ment to put it together for use.—Ad Sense. 
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Still Another Companion Home 


A favorite subscription method with the 


Woman’s Home Companion 


consists in clubbing the magazine with popular subscription books 
which sell at $1.00, $2.00 and upward—even $12.00 per subscription. 

Hundreds of active agents are now in the field, and they say 
it’s “easy.” 

High-class women appreciate high-class literature, and when they 
can subscribe for a woman’s magazine that is unrivaled the world over, 
ard get a fine work for the bare price of the latter only, they grasp 
at the chance. 

No other woman’s magazine in America goes to a more refined 
class of women, and no other returns as much profit to the advertiser 
for the money expended. 

$1.75 a line—less for quantity—over 300,000 subscribers— 
million and a half readers. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 


NEW 
108 Times Bld. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1643 Monadnock Bik 
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OCCUPATIONS OF AMERICANS. 

Interesting data about the occupations of 
the American people is given in the bulletin of 
the Eleventh Census recently made public. It 
shows that the total number of mired engaged 
in occupations of all kinds in 1890 was 
g61. Of the whole number of working people 
the females form 17.22.per cent. Divided by 
classes the working people of the country are 
as follows: Agriculture, fisheries and mining, 
9,013,336 3 profession: al, 944,333 ; domestic and 
personal service, 4,360,577; trade and trans- 
portation, 3,326,122; manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, 5,091,293. Considerably 
more than four-fifths of the illiterate male pop- 
ulation of the country and over one-fourth of 
the illiterate female population are working. 
Over 59 per cent of the workingmen are mar- 
ried, over 27 per cent single, over 3 per cent 
widowed, and one-quarter of one per cent di- 
vorced, In manufactures and mechanics the 
carpenters and joiners, numbering 611,482, 
make up the greatest element, with dressmak- 
ers and milliners following, with 499,690. There 
are a little over 1,000,000 bookkeepers, clerks 
and salesmen, 690,658 merchants and dealers, 
5,281,557 farmers, planters and overseers, and 
3,004,061 agricultural laborers, 349,592 miners, 
and only a little over 60,000 fishermen and oys- 
termen. Professors and teachers, aggregating 
347,344, form the most numerous of the pro- 
fessional classes. Physicians and surgeons, 
104,805, come next; then lawyers, 89,630; 
clergymen, 88,203 ; government officials, 79,- 
664; musicians, etc., 62,155 ; engineers and sur- 
veyors, 43,239; artists and art teachers, 22,496; 
journalists, 21,849, and actors, 9,728.—ines 
and Minerals, 

islands 

EF SECRET OF BUSINESS SUCCESS, 

The late A. T. Stewart was a king among 
tradesmen, and, although doing a business of 
forty millions a year, he was never overworked, 
He was master of his vast business because he 
placed the details in charge cf competent men, 
paid them liberal salaries, and gave them un- 
bounded confidence, forcing upon them the full 
responsibility for the conduct of their depart- 
ment, He consulted with the heads of depart- 
ments, and directed affairs, leaving the details 
to them. And Stewart rose from small begin- 
nings to the greatest merchant of his times. If 
one will visit the great department stores he 
will find power centralized in the owners, who, 
instead of being chained to a desk, surrounded 
by a crowd of importunate employ s, each 
bringing some detail for consider ation, are 
walking about their establishments consulting 
with the managers, discussing the policy of the 
firm, planning or receiving suggestions. Has 
not John Wanamaker, at the head of a retail 
business of $25,000,000 annually, been spend- 
ing weeks in political work throughout Penn- 
sylvania—enabled to do so simply because he 
puts high-grade and liberally-paid men at the 
Read of every department, trusting them to at- 
tend to the details and to assume responsibil- 
ity ?—The Hardware Trade. 
~— 

HARD, BUT NECESSARY. 

The artist and writer each has his struggle to 
conform to the necessities of the advertising 
space. It is hard for the writer to cut out a pet 
phrase, to rob his writing of ornaments, to cut 
en simile and metaphor and come down to plain 
facts and plain words. It is equally hard for the 
artist to strip his background of detail, to give 
up his curlycues and decorations and come 
down to the plain picture which suits the com- 
mercial spirit of the text, but it is by doing this 
that much of the “ high ch aracter of the illus- 
trations ” ”’ of the advertising pages has been de- 

veloped.—Profitab.e Advertising. 


























COURAGE 

Courage is to business w hat the handspring 
istoa watch. It isthe fire inside the locomo- 
tive. It is the soul of all human enterprise 
With it a merchant may achieve success, even 
though he lack many of the finer business quali- 
ties. Without it success is impossible. The 
world will never cease to admire the man who 
does the right thing a little in advance of others. 
Fortune favors him who dares. Rewards of 
trade are reserved for the man who looks ahead 
and who has the courage to act upon the evi- 
dence of his eyes.—Dry Goods Reporter. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under ‘this head inolimesor more 
without display, 25 cents a line. Mus 
handed in ove week in adrance 


WANTS. 


6) = CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
=) WORK, Athens, Ga. 
W ANTED—Address of company furnishing 
plate at 50c. a page. Box 1], Savannah, Ga. 
YERFECT haif-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
7IB PRESSMAN, first-class. 
typing. Will go anywhere 
20,’’ Printers’ Ink. 


MA: order men, write for our proposition; 
clean goods; largeprofits. 613 Consolideted 
Exchange Building, ( ‘hicago. Il. 


> RIGHT young New E ngls and newspaper man, 
» with eighteen years’ experience and $2,500, 
wants position and interest in bright weekly or 
small city daily. Address Box 6, Island H’gts, N. J 








WOMAN’S 


Can do stereo- 
Address ** R. 








RIGHT writer wanted, to be connected with 

> a printing office m: inufacturing exc'usively 

large editions of pamphlets and circulars for 

[eet eee trade. Address * L, A. K.,” care 

>rinters’ 

MAN of means, but limited practical news- 

paper experience, desires to connect with 

a : journalist cf experience to start a daily news- 

paper in a field almost untouched. Referenccs. 
Address J. R. CRAVEN, care of Priaters’ Ink 


WW BAEFERS to wrap. Buy a $4 economy wrap- 
per paster, and do the work twice as quick, 
better and without “muss.” Great time saver. 
In stock all branches AM. TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 
— addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 
Jc XPERIENC ED man would like position as 
4 adv. manager for a general advertiser, news- 
er or advertising agency. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience with an advertising agency on Pacific 
Coast. Address “ E. D. D.,” 65 Merchants’ Ex., San 
Francisco, 


\W WE 
WANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS? 
50.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion, 
All ads next to reading matter. 
$ 1. 0 buys 4 lines $ bn “3 buys 4 inches 
2 “ 65lines 5 inches 
) * 6 lines $100 *  6inches 











5 ich 2450 “ = half col. 
_ i ‘inch 49.0) “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ Sinches 196.00 “ 1 page 


Only first-class matter accepted. P: >attios with- 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over inches wide. 
Copy for an issue —— reach us by the 25th of 
previous month adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WON’ S$ WORK, Athens Ga. 














SUPPLIES, 
yas BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
Te PAPER is printed with ae manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I SENIOR & C 0., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 





LLUSTRATIONS—We have hundreds of orig- 
inal halt-tone engravings, subjects cf general 
interest. Will sell duplicate plates 8 cents square 
inch ; minimum $1. Send 25 cents for sample 
sheets. OPTIMUS Co., 1% senaantttands N. Y. 


ad 
MAILING MA CHINES. 


My AtcaEss mailer, $12 net. ‘beats the o-- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. 


I ORTON mailer ($20 net), used exclusively “se 

Ladies’ Home Journal, edition 850.000, who 
write : ‘* We save the cost of a machine i in knife 
sharpening alone every four months.” You can’t 
afford to use any other, even if it costs more 
than the Horton. In stock all branches AM. 
TYVE FOUNDERS — 


AGRIC U. ULTURE. 


F you would reach the ‘farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac-—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
These books have been published by us for twenty 





years, 

“ LIPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 

+> — 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 





ry D-NOVELTIES—For samples and prices write 

4% to the C. Kk, CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 

I: “OR the purpose of a, announcements 
of Advertising Nove kely to benefit 





reader as well as paeeraie *.4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once or one dotlar. 


For 60 cents (silver) we will reproduce your 

photo on three handsome lapel buttons. Send 
for ye of war novelties. Good agent 
wanted in every place. Address HARRY J. 
BOSW ECL & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


2 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


QEND yourname ona small a for a sample 
N of my Large Postal for advertisers. | a 
and strongest on the market and only 5 pe 
1,000, « WM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 














YILES cured quickly and permanently by Dr. 

Brown’s Pile Cure. Used by many physi- 
cians in wt ctice. Price 2% cconts. 

( ‘ATARRH and the headache: sit brings relieved, 

and permanently cured. Hay fever and asth- 

ma ¥ ee by Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price 25c. 

YALD HEADS and gray, faded hair cured. 








» Month’s trial 25c. by mail. Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP” T Y, oungstown, Ohio. 
~—-o 
FOR S. 17. F. 





@1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
€ WORK, Athens, Ga. 








vG and bed i. 






| aes SALE—The EVEN age TRAN- 

SCRIPTS, including all machi pe and 
contracts. Apply THE HOME TRU sT ( On Der- 
by, Conn. 


}o8 SALE CHEAP and on easy terms, two 

Cottrell and one Potter Cylinder Presses. 
1). WALLACE, owner, 769 Eleverith Avenue, New 
York City. 


OR SALE—One of the Jeading and best known 

agricultural papers in the U. 8. Guaranteed 

to pay not less than 10 per cent on $150,000. Ad- 
Gress “SUCCESS,” care Printers’ Ink 


( ‘HANCE— Republican week: ly and class month- 
\ ly, with plant, for $5,000. Plant worth it 
alone. Owner wants to go to war. Nearly all 
cash. Address “* CHANCE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ro! SALE—At a bargain. Goss Web Perfecting 

Press. Capacity per hour, 8,(00 sixteen page 
or 16,000 four or eight-page papers, pasted an‘ 
folded. In first-class condition, Owners sell 
only hecause they need press for half-tone work. 
Address “‘ GOSS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS, 


UR location and facil:tie facilities make our prices 
low, but our work is not “ cheap.”_ ATOZ 
PRINTING CO , South W hitley, Ind. 


]F you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, P ‘inters, 140 W. 23d St , N. Y. City. 


YRINTENS need our new Touraine old style 
italic, Priory Text and new —— sizes of 
a old style and Jenson italic. They will sat- 
isfy y the severest critics. AM. TYPE FOUNDERS 








————_+oo__ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Py omars WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


wo AN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 

\V oman’s WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 

I ARDWARE DF. AL ER S’ MAGAZINE. 

Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
inciuding 40-word ad. Disp. l5e ag. line. 

{ ( WORDS, 5 times. 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
"i pha = Mg Mass. Ci ulation xceeds 6,000. 












DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Mar'cet, N. J. 8¢. 
d line. Cire’n 4,000. VU lose 2sth. Sample free, 
)EPUBLIC- JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2; 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one yeer. 
tie ~ SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Phila., average 
issue 154.938 covies weekly in 1897. Worthy 
advertisements accepted. Write the ‘I. P. A.,” 
Philadelphia. 











stor, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
- reulation of any paper in & manu- 

facturing city having a population of 7.396. A 

good country paper at a great trade center. 


T= YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, 0. 


REACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 

gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 
west. 5,000 copies monthly gua~anteed. Write 
for rates and sample copy. They will interest 
you. WEBFOOT PLANTEK CO., Portland, Ore. 


10, 00K UNION ce READ THE “U*NION 

AGENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. ; 
trades assembly ; delegate body ot twenty-three 
local labor unions; correspondence solicited from 
advertixing agents and those who want results. 
Address UNION AGENT, Covington, Ky. 


6 Ne ALBANY TIMES-UNION grows stronger 

and better every day. It is modern, pro- 
gressive and vigorous. It has snap and inde- 
pendence. Is fearless in battling for the rights 
and welfare of the people. 7 won its present 
high position on merit, and is determined to 
maintain the lead. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor 
and proprietor. 





BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
pepers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If vou 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers. your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


T TO ADVFRTISE. RS. 

We publish the New York Musica Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12x14— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract, for 500 conies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and charg 
you six cents a copy for the Echo. You could not 
give away pon gee to your: lady costomers that 
would be mere i ng than the New Y 
Musicat. Ecuo. dress 

NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO CO., 
Savannah. Ga. 
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NEWSPAPER METALS. 
ONEST electro, stereo. and linotype metals 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chicago. 


CONSTRUCTORS. 





ADVERTISEME! 
JONES: 
M2254. 
D@*: 150 Nassau St. 
PREGNANT ads. ‘MARSH. 
pRcat bocklets. MARSH. 
_J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


W RITE MARSH, Box 943, Springfield, Mass. 





F. CHA’ ‘IELD, 
N. ¥. 





gee nang 179 Front St., 


Owego, Tioga Co., 






GMa eo ceAvGrNS Y, Advertisers, 623 & 
Write 


624 Temple ¢ our?, Ne York. 





se ouly writer = = lusively medical and 
drug adver! Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. M ANNING, South Bend, Ind. 





QEND your name on a onatl postal for a copy 
& of my large Press, WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Primers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
N Y booklet, PERHAPS, tells about my busi- 
4 ness, It's free to those who ask for it on 


their business ny ery. 
‘LARENCE F. CHATFIEN D, 
oO 









Not Oswego. ego, N.Y. 
wew DWP WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
D WD WD WD WD WDWD WD WD WD WD 
wD wp 
wp WOLSTAN DIXEY, wD 
WD Writing. Illustrating, Ideas, Plans and WD 
WD Advice for Adverti 1's wD 
WD My free booklet, “ Business. will give WD 
WD you a good idea of my style and wD 
wD methods of work. Send for it. wD 
wD 150 Nassau Street, wD 
wD New York. wl 
wD wbd 
WD WD WDWD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
D WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 


SEND me two dollars, along with 
your booklet, or catalogue, or batch 
of trade papers, or newspaper ads, 


and I will tell you why they are 


good or bad, and how to make the 
next one better. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


Tz profitable placing of advertising consists 

st in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as will 
eateh the eye and embellishing the same witha 
picture if one can b2 determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘hird,in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these etnies tor the advertiser 
who employs us is our practice and profession. 
Address THE GEO_ P. ROWELI. ADVERTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 


e writing, designing and printing. 1 believel 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or @rcu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
i job. It is all done under my rerroral 
supervision. I am always ondeck myself. No 

matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a small postal for acopy of 
my large stal. WM. egg » Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 8t., N. ¥. ; City. 


yo AD MEN—Nothing in these times captures 
business so wellas The Flag. Our flag bor- 
ders and 44-point American flags have hit the 
market hard. The Phila. Times and Phila. Jn- 
quirer are covered with our small American 
ags. Send to nearest branch for specimens. 
Don't forget our new 6-point Jenson old style and 
new 6-point Jenson italic. Touraine old style 
italic is (in the true sense) elegant. All the 
type used in PRINTERS’ INK ig Ours, except a 
ox w ramshack!e borders which Johnston should 
melt. Boston: 270 Congress St. York: 
Rose and Duane Sts. ; Philadelphia : - €06 614 San- 
som St,; Baltimore ; Frederick & Water Sts. ; 
Buffalo: 45 N. Division St. ; Pittsburg: 323 Third 
Ave. ; Cleveland : St. Clair and Ontario Sts. : Cin- 
cinnati: 7- 13 Longworth St.; Chicago: 203 hast 
Monroe . Louis : Fourth and Elm Sts. ; Min- 
neapolis : % First St., south : Kansas C ity: €33 
Delaware St. ; Denver: 1616 Blake St.; Portland, 
Ore. : Second’ and Stark Sts. -San Franc isco: 405 
Sansome St. Spokane : 10 Monroe St. ; Toronto: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ttd., 4 ; At- 
lanta : Dodson Printers’ Si : 
St.; Dallas: The Searff and’ O'Connor Co., 
Commerce St. 











S SEND $/ for four sample cuts 
and ads to fit your business, and 
get full particulars as to our per 
Sect and economical system of illus- 
trating retail ads. We have over 
10,000 cuts, representing nearly 40 
different retail lines. We make 
new cuts every day. We will send 
Sour cuts for one dollar only once 
to eachman. After that we want 
yearly orders at regular prices. 

THE CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 

SYNDICATE, 


Vanderbilt Building, N. Y. 


ONDDDOODOOOOVOOOD 0000000000000 
OOOOOOVOOVOOOO0O 0000000000000 
) oo 


or 

OO Samples of the work I have done for OO 
OO others can be bad for the asking byany OO 
OO business man who contemplates having OO 
OO adv rtisements written or i:lustrated OO 
OO at any time this summer or fall. oO 
00 I have had proofs taken of a few of CO 
OO my recent Illustrations and Writings, OO 
0O and these will help you to understand OO 
OO whatIcandofor you. Pleasewriteon OO 
0O your own letter head, so I can know OO 
OO your line of business. 00 
00 oo 
0o ——$$ ——_— —_—____—_ — 00 
00 oo 
dO CHAS. F. JONES, 00 
GO Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. OO 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 101, World a 0o 
00 New York. U. S. 00 
90 Correspondence +s od. 00 
ci 0o 


( 
0000000000000000000 00000000000 
0000000000000 O00000000000000000 
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Charles A. Eckels. 


The trade-mark of Ripans Tabules has become so valuable that 
frauds are tempted to prey upon it. 
A Philadelphia correspondent writes to ask three questions as 


follows : 
Do you sell Ripans Tabules in bulk without a label for their identi- 


fication ? 

Is there a firm in this city making Tabules for you, selling them 
in bulk, and not labeled ? 

Do you allow dealers to dispense them in //aix cartons with no 


label ? 
To each of these inquiries THE ANSWER Is NO! 


Mr. J. L. Calladay, of No. 3815 North 15th St., Philadelphia, is 
one among those who think they have been imposed upon by a cruel 
deception. 

Under date of June 20, 1898, Mr. Calladay writes: 

I have been trying Ripans and have found good results, but I bought a sample box from 
a druggist on the 18th, and they did not have your name on or any name at all on box. 
Since I have used them the results have just been the reverse from those obtained from 
Ripans Tabules. 

Being compcelle1 to take action to guard the public against imposition the 
Ripans Chemical Company undertook certain detective work: preparatory to 
more energetic measures. ote 

When the detective first visited Mr. Calladay’s house Mr. C. was absent, but 
his wife spoke earnestly of the case, saying that she was herself feeling very bad- 
ly from what she supposed to be Ripans Tabules, but which proved to be some- 
thing quite different. ng ; , 

When Mr. Calladay was seen the condition of affairs discovered by the de- 
tective is set forth in his report as follows: 

I saw Mr. Calladay later in the day, and he told me that he had purchased what he 
thought was Ripans from Chas. A. Eckels’ Drug Store, 15th and Market Streets. He had 
asked for Ripans and received a package of Tablets such as I submit you marked Exhibit 
No.1. Mr. Calladay was very indignant about the outrage, as he considers it, and says his 
wife has not yet eutirely recovered from the effects of the spurious Tabules. 

The detective learned that Mr. Eckels does business at three stores. Each of 

these he visited and reported upon as follows: 
At the Eckels store corner 15th and Market Streets I called for a package Ripans Tab- 
ules, 5 cent size. The clerk asked alady for them, and she handed me this package sent 
herewith, marked Exhibit No.2, he handing it to me. The lady I ascertained to be Mrs. 
Eckels. 

At the Eckels store corner 6th and Vine Streets I merely asked for a 5.cent package of 
Ripans Tabu.es, and the clerk handed me the package sent herewith, marked Exhibit No. 3. 

At the third Eckels store, No. 600 8S. Broad Street, I called for Ripans Tabules, 5 cent size. 
The colored boy at soda fountain asked clerk for it, and he handed him the package, which 
Isend herewith, mai ked Exhibit No. 4, which I purchasea. 


There are many honest druggists in Philadelphia who sell the gen- 
uine Ripans Tabules, a packet containing ten for five cents, although 
some, since the cost has been increased by the addition of a revenue 
stamp, very properly advance the price to six cents, which is cheap 
enough for so excellent a medicine, and at that price it affords the 
druggist a profit of about 75 per cent, which is more satisfactory to an 
honest druggist than a make-believe substitute that makes the custo- 
mer ill and must cost something, no matter what it is made of. 

Anew style packet Containing TEN RIPANS TABULES ina paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RIPANS CHEMICAL CoMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 


carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. RIPANS TABULES may also be had of grocers, 
general storekeepers, news agents and at liquor stores and barber shops. 
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Position 


In advertising is hard 
to get these days. 


You pay double for it in 
almost any medium you can name. 


The nearest to position, with- 
out extra cost, is Street Car Space. 


Here you are not one of a 
hundred or more—but . 






PRINTERS’ INK. 
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One of 
Sixteen or Twenty 





Does not that 
reduce competition ? 


Any space is good space in a 
Street Car—JF you put the right 
stuff in there’s no chance about the 
result—It will be read. 


t 


Read at the right time, 
for the Street Car is the vehicle 
that brings the buyer to your shop 
door. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

t= For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

t+ Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at thc came rate. 

( Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINtT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 

ords to the line ; —— measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto theinch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 








Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Managir of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 


New York Orrices : No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 





NEW YORK, JULY 13, 1808. 








ADVERTISERS find the New York 
Journal a surprise. Some very con- 
servative ones are inclined to steer 
clear of the Journal, because they 
think the paper sensational. This 
very feature without doubt causes the 
Journal to be looked at out of 
curiosity by many people, and looked 
at very carefully indeed for the purpose 
of discovering the sensational features 
expected to be found there. A great 
many people lay the paper down after 
examination with the impression that 
it really does not possess the objection- 
able features they had expected to 
find in it, and that it is a first-rate 
paper after all. An advertising agent 
relates that one of his customers, who 
advertised an apparatus used in count- 
ing-rooms, was amazed at the results 
he obtained from the Journal. It 
brought him, he said, twice as many 
replies as the Wor/d and four times 
as many as the Herald. 

The Journal has more high-class 
Republican readers than the 77ibune, 
more club men and Fifth avenue 
dwellers read the Journal than read 
the Post, more merchants read it than 
read the Journal of Commerce, more 
Tammany Democrats read it than 
read the New York ews, and more 
Germans read it than read the Staats- 
Zeitung. Fach one of the papers 


named charges for advertising nearly 
as much as the Journal, and the Jour- 
nal gives to an advertiser a service 
more than four times greater than any 
of the others. 





IN McClure’s Magazine for July 
Mr. Henry Norman, the famous 
English correspondent, has an article 
on American tendencies. Among 
other things he gives an inkling of 
why American advertising is so suc- 
cessful. Says he: 

Not only is there an extraordinary fertility 
of invention, but also, what is perhaps more 
striking still, there is apparently an instant 
readiness on everybody’s part to make use of 
the things invented. In Europe, when we 
have a certain “fitment”? in house or office 
that serves its purpose well, we are satisfied 
with it and go on with our work. If anybody 
comes along with something rather better, we 
look upon him as a nuisance. The thing we 
have is quite good enough. In America it 
seems that a man will try an object one day 
and throw it away the next for something a 
trifle more convenient or expeditious, 

————— 


HEARING that “our soldier boys” 
in camp are suffering from lack of 
writing materials, the manufacturers 
of Blackwell’s Bull Durham Tobacco 
have taken advantage of the new 
postal card law to distribute among 
them private postal cards to be used 
in writing to friends at home. The 
cards bear artistic representations in 
colors of troops awaiting inspection, 
cavalry on the march and so forth. 
Space is left for the address, also for 
the stamp, while in one corner is a 
picture in colors of the well-known 
Bull Durham bag. The communica- 
tion is written on the back of the card. 
The whole idea is ingenious, and in- 
dicates how quickly the advertiser of 
to-day discerns the advertising pos- 
sibilities inherent in a new law. 





THE weekly sale of PRINTERS’ INK - 


for the first six months of the year 
1898 has been as follows: 





January 21,375 
i 24,600 
= 22,525 
- 21,665 
February 21,750 
sis 22,350 
SC BBececsseesevonsees 22,150 
= 22,455 
March 22,470 
“ 4 
oe md 
“ 
“ 
April 
“ 
“ 
May 
“ 
“c 
“ 
June : 
25 8 23,300 
es 5 23,375 
= 23,310 
ey 23,325 
July . 23,250 
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THE first advertisement in the July 
Cosmopolitan is the now well-known 
page of Pears’ Soap containing the 
American and British flags floating to- 
gether. On the back of this adver- 
tisement appears an announcement of 
F, M. Lupton, 23, 25 and 27 City Hall 
place, New York, offering to sell books 
at from one cent to twenty-two cents 
a copy. Because of this fact, some 
stationers and newsdealers are tearing 
out the Lupton page, and the Pears’ 
announcement on the other side of 
course goes withit. The mutilation 
is easy, because these two advertise- 
ments are the first advertisements in 
the front of the July Cosmopolitan. 
PRINTERS’ INK has seen a batch of 
these pages and is of the impression 
that if Mr. Lyman D. Morse could get 
at the iconoclasts, he would not im- 
prove “the complexion of the uni- 
verse” for those particular newsdealers. 


IT IS NOT FORBIDDEN. 


New York, Jupe 30, 1808. 
Editor of PrinTERs’ INK: 

“Notes” column in Printers’ Ink, June 
22d, states that ‘‘ A Newark, N. J., flag dealer 
has all the awnings in front of his store made 
of American flags,” and that “the effect is 
striking and pretty,” etc., etc. 

If it be a fact that the flag is made to do dirty 
duty as awnings, it is a gross insult to its dig- 
nity, offensive to patriotic sentiment, and the 
offense should be resented, 

The use of the national flag for advertising 
purposes, directly or indirectly, is expressly 
forbidden by law, and it is a matter of keen re- 
gret that a —— publication should stultify 
itself by speaking approvingly of such violation 
of the law. Yours truly, 

Howarp M. Hoyt. 

PRINTERS’ INK reproduces the fore- 
going letter because it repeats the er- 
ror into which many people appear to 
have fallen, viz.: that the utilization 
of the flag for advertising purposes is 
forbidden by law. It is not so inter- 
dicted, except in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Bills to prohibit such use have 
indeed been introduced into Congress, 
but have not at this writing been acted 
upon. The Little Schoolmaster hopes 
that the poignancy of Mr. Hoyt’s sor- 
row may be softened somewhat by the 
fact that such legislation promises to 
be a matter of the near future. 

haan iil icnmetatap 
A PRINTER’S SUGGESTION. 

Nearly every printing office nowadays “ pads 
up”’ commercial stationery without extra 
charge, but onlya small percentage of them put 
an advertisement for the office on the straw- 
board back of each pad. Not on the outside, 
but on the inside, so that when the last sheet is 
torn off the user is confronted with the an- 
nouncement that the printer is anxiously await- 
ing an order for more of that same kind of sta- 
tionery.—A dvertising World, 


A RECORD OF GROWTH. 


The Philadelphia Record publishes 
this interesting comparison of its cir- 
culation in June, 1897, and June, 1898, 
respectively ; 











June. 1897. 1898. 
Leccccccccccccce 165,338 217,319 
165,196 215,289 
165,136 214,789 
164,754 219,885 
170,027 159,585 
¥123,885 213,087 
164,763 213,192 
164,768 211,995 
164,714 211,434 
164,853 210,367 
165,167 216,454 
171,481 158,349 
123,645 209,692 
165,236 209,141 
165,376 207,915 
165,113 206,525 
165,062 204,709 
165,093 210,264 
170,194 156,349 
123,845 204,185 
165,013 203,917 
164,979 203,677 
165,106 203,082 
164,974 202,707 
165,049 208,388 
170,332 156,632 
WMiicix<cnesevavine 123,590 201,140 
2B. cccccvccccccce 164,889 202,003 
Pi ordenyesses ee 164,934 201,759 
i cnetikbesiesen 164,650 201,577 
Total, daily and 
Sunday....... 4,807,162 6,055,407 
Total daily....... 45312,197 5,424,492 
Total Sunday.... 494,995 630,915 
Daily average.... 165,854 208,634 
Sunday average... 123,741 157,729 


At the same time it points out that 
its readers have shown no feverish 
craving for sensational war news. 
“ The figures for the past month stand 
for a sober, intelligent interest in the 
entire news field; and considering that 
an active war is in progress, they show 
comparatively little fluctuation.” 


a. Eee i 
BEING DEFINITE. 

For retail advertising it is better to be very 
definite. Separate one article from another, 
and exhibit the particular features which you 
regard as of special merit. There are always 
some qualities in an article which you can set 
forth to advantage in an advertisement, It is 
well to make a point of showing in what par- 
ticulars they are specially adapted for purchase 
now, and there is invariably something you can 
say about them that applies to your goods and 
to no others in town. It is quite possible to 
give your goods an individuality which will dis- 
tinguish them from your competitors’, and rec- 
ommend them to the needs and desires of pur- 
chasers.—A rt in Advertising. 


_ oe 

MERELY ATTRACTING IS NOT ENOUGH. 

To be entirely successful a window display 
should do more than merely attract attention, 
A window full of snakes would probably at. 
tract a morbid crowd of curiosity-seekers— 
perhaps blockade the door so that customers 
could neither get in nor out of the store—but 
such a display would not sell any hardware.— 
Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 
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THE PAPERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 

Free ‘‘readers”’ are only an indirect method of 
cutting advertising rates—are a confession of 
the paper giving them that its rates are too 
high. The ale space alone in such papers 
at the price does not pay the advertiser; hence 
the necessity of padding it. Such “‘readers”’ 
are justifiable oy in the case of some new in- 
vention which is out of the line of the ordinary, 
and of such a character that. it will interest the 
reader and promote his welfare to be made ac- 
quainted with its merits. 

Aside from this it is the duty of a farm paper 
to help its advertisers in a general, not ina spe- 
cific way, by educating its readers to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the use of improved 
methods, machinery, etc. For example, it has 
been demonstrated that the use of shredders in- 
creases the feeding value of corn stock fodder. 
The paper should make this known by repeat- 
edly setting forth the facts and figures relating 
thereto dressed up in attractive stvle, the vari- 
ous advertisers of shredders, whether they are 
one or a dozen, getting the benefit of the in- 
creased demand thus stimulated. Articles of 
this kind, faithfully written with the object of 
benefiting the reader solely in mind, will benefit 
a specific advertiser more than if the name of 
his firm was mentioned in connection with the 
article. In the latter case the reader looks upon 
the article as a mere puff of the advertiser and 
values it accordingly. 

An example in point: We recently received 
from the Frank B. White Company an excel- 
lent article on the advantages to be gained by 
the use of cream separators on farms. It was 
so well written, and contained so much useful 
information upon this subject, that we wanted 
to publish it, but were debarred from so doing 
by a recommendation of the Sharpless Cream 
Separator tucked away within its folds, which 
destroyed its value. It is true the Sharpless 
people were advertising freely in our papers at 
the time, and that their machine is a most ex- 
cellent one, well worthy of notice, but so also 
were the Delaval and Vermont Farm Machine 
Company people, whose machines are also 
meritorious. To have published the article as 
it stood would have been gross injustice to the 
other two advertisers. The plain duty of a 
paper under such circumstances is to tell its 
readers of the advantages to be derived from 
the use of separators in a general way, and let 
them select the particular machine they want, 
uninfluenced by the paper.—/as. W. Wilson, 
of Farm, Field and Fireside, in Agricult- 
ural Advertising. 


o> — 
AN EDITOR’S HARD LOT. 

A melancholy picture of an editor’s life in 
the State of Washington is drawn by the Ros- 
lyn (Mich.) Semtine/: 

“There are always those who will kick. For 
instance, if you publish jokes with whiskers 
on them, some will say that you ought to be in 
a lunatic joint. If you don’t print something 
to smile at, they say you are a pessimistic fos- 
sil. If you spread yourself and write a good, 
original salle, he will say it is stolen. If 
you reprint an article, they say you can’t 
write. If you say a deserving word for a man, 
you are partial; if you compliment the ladies, 
the men are jealous; and if you don’t the ver- 
dict of the ladies is to the effect that your 
paper is not fit to use in the construction of a 
bustle. If you stay in your office, you are 
afraid to remain on the streets; if you do, you 
are lazy. If you look seedy, you are squan- 
dering your money; if you wear good clothes, 
you are a dude and don’t pay forthem. If you 
play a social game of any kind and get stuck, 
you are a fish; if you win, you are a tin horn, 
and so it goes through one continual round cf 
pleasant complications,” 
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THE MOOD FOR WRITING. 

In performing his legitimate functions, the 
writer of advertisements is often beset by twa 
difficulties. One is when he is sparring for an 
opening, as it were, and is bet to think of 
anything to say, and the other is when he once 
gets started or stimulated, and hasn’t space for 
what he wants to say. 

The dividing line between these two moods 
is the point where the advertiser becomes in- 
terested in his subject. At the beginning his 
mind may be upon something else ; he may be 
undecided as to policy or afraid of making a 
failure of his advertisement. But when his 
mind once becomes concentrated upon his 
subject, there is a fruitful dipping of pen into , 
ink and a start is made. About the time that 
he is really warming up and enthusiastic, there 
comes the harrowing thought that he is over- 
filling his space. 

It is too bad that this limitation of space 
comes up at such a time, but there is little help 
for it. The best way out of the difficulty is 
to keep on writing as serenely as possible, 
and pay no regard to space; the mood for 
writing is too rare and valuable to be discour- 
aged. The advice is good to go ahead, write 
all you can think of, and then cut it down to 
fit. Out of all that is written there is chance to 
abstract a good advertisement. There may 
even be enough written before the subject and 
inclination are exhausted to make several ads 
for the future. To the man who writes adver- 
tisements, having a stock on hand or a reserve 
fund of brains ready for use is a great thing.— 
Pharmaceutical Era, 


enone 
MAKING MISTAKES. 

Don’t be afraid of making mistakes. Timid- 
ity never accomplished anything in this world. 
All men make mistakes and a great many of 
them. But if you are going to wait until you 
are entirely sure you will not do anything 
wrong from a business standpoint, you will 
never accomplish your object in this life. If you 
have suchan overpowering fear of an error of 
judgment the best thing you can do is hunt 
some humble ill-paid clerkship where your em- 
ployer will be financially responsible for your 
mistakes and will reap practically all the bene- 
fits of your labor. If you wish to amount to 
something then pitch in, do the best you can, 
forget all about your mistakes except so far as 
you find use for them as a future guide, and 
the chances are more than even that you will 
come out ahead. If you don’t, then try it 
again, and with care and perseverance you are 
bound to win—A gricultural A dvertising. 


REE. Seemtnnedbeton 
THE EFFECT OF EXAGGERATION. 

When a man is caught in one exaggeration 
he will have a pretty hard time convincing 
people that all he says is not exaggerated. The 
first exaggeration may have been innocent 
enough, may have done no one any harm, but, 
leaving out all moral considerations, exaggera- 
tion and untruthfulness in advertising are 
mighty bad business. They serve pretty well 
until the exaggerator is found out, and sooner 
or later he is pretty sure to be found out. 
Then he will have to appeal continuously to a 
new set of customers. It may be possible to 
do this and make a satisfactory amount of 
money. The old saying that “there is a 
sucker born every minute ”’ may be true, but it 
is generally unwise to attempt to found a busi- 
ness on that idea. 

— +o 
IT IS SO. 

The most inexpensive articles generally re- 
ceive the costliest advertising, and often make 
a fortune for the advertiser. And still the peo- 
ple exclaim : “‘ How can they afford to adver- 
tise so extensively ?”’—Hide and Leather. 
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THE LOVING CUP. 


There still remains a difficulty about awarding the Loving Cup. It was 
to be awarded as follows : 

For the best dozen testimonials a sterling Souvenir PR1NTERS’ INK Spoon will be duly sent, 
one to each of the dozen writers, and to the writer of the testimonial that is the best, the best 
expressed, the honestest and the most genuine, there will be sent a solid silver Loving Cup, 
upon one side cf which there shall be engraved some of the golden words in which the testi- 
monial was expressed, and on another the name of the writer, the date, and some account of 
the object of the cup and the affectionate regard in which the successful pupil is and ever shall 
be held by his loving teacher. 

A Silver Spoon was to be awarded for the tweive testimonials that 
should be thought the best and the Loving Cup to one of the twelve. The 
twelve testimonials selected as better than others are given below, and in 
next week’s issue the Loving Cup will be awarded to one. The Little 
Schoolmaster desires all his pupils to read these twelve testimonials with 
care. Let each pupil arrive at a conclusion, saying to which of the twelve, 
were he the judge, he would award the Loving Cup. In that way, when next 
week’s issue comes to hand, each pupil will have the satisfaction of believ- 
ing that the Cup has been awarded where it belonged, or that there has 
been an error of judgment, for surely no cne would accuse the Little School- 
master of exhibiting partiality. 

I was getting $6 a week for my services when I began studying Prinvers’ Ink. Now I 
get $75 every week. Of course I have used by own brain during these ten years, but Print- 
ERs’ Ink has been the mainspring of the whole business. 

In the summer of 1888 I was a reporter on the Rome (Ga.) 7ribune. Printers’ INK 
came into that office. I read one copy. I wanted to read more. When the editor, Col. John 
Temple Graves, would read it through I would carry it home. In the fall of that year I went 
to Brunswick, Ga. I was city editor of the Brunswick ,7imes. I kept on studying PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Before Christmas I was managing editor and general manager. Then I came in contact 
with advertisers. I had a fund of ideas stored in my brain. I got them from Printers’ Ink, 
I wrote some ‘advertisements for the two largest stores. I was told they drew bigger crowds 
than those stores had been having. My rule was to make my ads truthful. I would not exag- 
gerate. People found just what I told them they would find. There was not a disappointed 
customer, 

Mr. Warren Leland, of hotel fame, came to Brunswick. He opened the big Ogle- 
thorp2 Hotel. I wrote a booklet for him, I sent a copy to Printers’ Ink. You said it was 
good because it told the people who wanted to go South just what they would find at 
Brunswick and just what they would have to pay for it. That booklet brought 
business to the Oglethorpe Hotel. People asked who wrote it. Result was I had orders 
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from the Piney Woods Hotel and the Masury House, in Thomasville, Ga.; the Carlton, in 
Jacksonville, Fla., and the Suwanee Springs Hotel, in Florida, to write their 1889 booklets. 
I kept on studying Printers’ Ink and put the ideas I found in it into my work. 

In 1889 I traveled all over Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and North Carolina, pre- 
paring advertising campaigns for hotels. I made a lot of money. The business was then new 
in the South. I did some advertising for the Mallory Steamship Company. They gave me a 
pass to New York. I got here early in 1890. I stayed in the St. Denis Hotel and did some ad- 
vertising for Mr. George Hippard, then the advertising manager of that hotel. I never let a 
week pass without studying Printers’ INK. 

Soon I got complete charge of the advertising of Messrs. Missler & Krimmert, of West and 
Liberty streets. They were opening big colonies of foreign farmers in the South and West. 
I wrote booklets, circulars and newspaper ads that were translated into ten languages. I tray- 
eled and placed it where it would do the most good. I studied Printers’ INK every week. 

In 1892 I went to Chicago. There I got my first schooling in department store advertising. 
I paid much attention to mail order work in Montgomery Ward & Co.’s, Carson, Pirie & 
Scott’s, and Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s. 

The World’s Fair came on. With the aid of Printers’ INK I did well writing mail or- 
der catalogues and hotel booklets. Did much work for the Chicago Beach Hotel. 

I went to San Francisco, Cal., to learn the methods of the White House and other large 
stores. 

Came back to New York in 1894. Was advertising manager of Richards, then the largest 
mail order house in Twenty-third street. Also did hotel advertising for the St. Denis, Everett, 
Empire and Chelsea. Remember I was studying Printers’ Inx all the while. 

In 1895-6 I was adveriising manager of L. S. Plaut & Co.’s Bee Hive department store in 
Newark, N. J. In March, 1897, I opened the Great Cash Store for the Joseph H. Bauland 
Co. of Brooklyn and successfully advertised this big enterprise until last Christmas. Did all 
of the newspaper, catalogue, billboard and street car advertising. 

Then I bought an interest in a business, and am now going it on my own hook. With the 
help of Printers’ Ink I am systematizing mail order houses all over the country and looking 
after plans and illustrations for big advertisers. 

In these ten years I have not missed a copy of Printers’ Ink. I have studied it relig- 
iously. I have a complete file from 1888 up to date. Would not take a year’s salary for it. 

I have not found any publication near so good. Never expect to see another so good. 
Some advertising journals print more pictures, use finer paper and put on more airs, but so long 
as Printers’ INK pays good, hard cash for ideas you will get all the good ones going. You 
print the cream. Others must be satisfied with what you have refused. 

I have always found in Printers’ Ink the essentials to be learned in advertising years 
before actual experience brought me to them. This saved me lots of time, worry and money. 
If a scheme pays Printers’ INK tells of it. If a scheme does not pay Printers’ INK 
tells of it. In about 90 out of every 100 cases, if suggestions worth considering are found in 
other advertising publications, they can be traced to Printers’ Ink, It is always first to 
get stuff of real value to the student of profitable publicity. 

I have 514 copies of Printers’ Ink. Every one of them is brimful of helpful hints. 
It has educated me in the art of advertising, because I have studied it harder than I did my 
text-books at school. I write this earnestly. 

I admire Printers’ Ink because it prints all good ideas, even if occasionally found in 
journals that despise it. The piece of maii that I most anxiously await every week is the ma- 
nila envelope which brings PrinTERS’ INK. The postman on my route will tell you this is so. 
It ought to get to my desk about 10.30 o’clock Wednesday morning. If it is late I make a fuss 
about it. Makes no difference what I am doing—writing a mail order system or reading a 
“‘rush-proof,’’ I lay down everything until I read Printers’ Ink. I take it home that night 
and read it again. So the next night and by Sunday I know it by heart. Then my wife reads 
it. She appears deeply interested. She can tell me to the page where to find any article I wish 






to refer to, 

Printers’ Ink has indeed made life worth living for me. It has taught me how to get 
the money’s worth and more for every dollar I spend in advertising. I have put hundreds of 
ideas found in its pages in use, and I do not know of one that has failed. 

I get twenty-eight trade papers as regularly as they are published. Several are handsomer 
than Printers’ INK, but it contains more real meat than all the others in a bunch. I write 
this because I believe it my duty to give you praise you are surely entitled to. I am honest in 
every word I say about Printers’ Ink. It is my best business friend. It has been my stock 
in trade for ten years and shall continue to be. 

I do not know of a successful man in the advertising world to-day (and I know nearly all of 
them) who does not owe his success, in a very big measure, to Printers’ Ink, I will guar- 
antee it will save any business man who advertises in any way the price of his subscription, $5 
per year, and more, every week, if he will give it the thought it deserves. 

These are my opinions of Printers’ INK as honestly as I know how to tell them. 

Sam E. WHItTMtke, 
Office of Greater New York Cut Co., Advertisement Illustrators and Electrotypers, 298 Living- 
ston Street. 
Brook yn, N, Y., June 27, 1898. 
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For a number of years I have read all of every issue of Printers’ INK. So long as it is 
necessary for me to work for a living I shall continue reading it. 

I write advertisements, charge an annual price for my service and grant permission to dis- 
continue at any time. During the past three years the service has never been discontinued at 
the suggestion of any customer, and renewal contracts were always made at an increased 
price. 

The business of the largest firm upon my list has steadily increased, even during the 
hard times. They have three competing houses, and their business now equals the com- 
bined business of the other three. Two years ago this firm occupied second if not third 
plac e. 

Another firm (clothing) occupied first place when I took charge of their advertising. Last 
summer I made a special announcement of all-wool suits at $10. The leading competitor 
offered an all-wool suit as lowas $7. The competitor spent more money advertising his $7 
suit than we did in advertising our $10 suit. Result: We sold every suit in the stock intended 
to be sold at this price, and were obliged to put in higher-priced goods for $10 to supply the 
demand. I know positively that the other fellow’s $7 suits did not go. He had the largest 
store and spent the most money. I don’t know what his $7 suits were like, but he did not 
know how to tell his story so that people would believe that they were as good as ours. The 
senior member of this firm (the one I work for) told me last night that they had taken in more 
money this week (5 days) than in any other one week since they have been in business, a 
period of twenty years. 

I never wrote a “ smart ”’ advertisement in my life. I never wrote any poetical advertising. 
Each advertisement was a careful statement of fact, clothed in as attractive language as I knew 
how to use. There is one thought above all others in my mind while writing advertisements. 
Itis above the thing offered, above the description and prices, It is ‘‘ What effect will the an- 
nouncement have upon the permanent business of the firm ?”’ 

My advertising has done all that advertising can do. It has helped to sell good goods ata 
fair price. It has been profitable to my customers. I don’t believe in advertising inspira- 
tions. I believe advertising is a study—a business. 

There is one way to do profitable advertising. Get right down and study. The goods and 
customers are the problems, but before they can be worked out the principles must be mas- 
tered There is one journal that stands above all others in teaching these principles; it has 
made it possible forme to earn dollars for myself and for my customers ; it is hated by the 
horde of fake advertisers who have worthless advertising schemes to sell ; it is despised by the 
lying publisher whose business existence depends upon his ability to deceive ; it is respected by 
the large and constantly increasing number of intelligent men who look upon advertising as a 
legitimate business and not a game of chance ; it is the one journal that has done more than all 
others to raise advertising to its present dignified position in America. The name of this journal 








is Printers’ INK, 

For ten years I have done newspaper and advertising work. I have intimately known 
many local and general advertisers. Not more than twenty-five per cent were sure that their 
advertiging was doing them any good. I don’t believe that the advertising of the seventy-five 
per cent did pay. All of the successful ones did not take Printers’ Ink, but I don’t know of 
a regular reader of Printers’ INK who ever admitted that he was going it blind. 

OBERLIN, Ohio, Dec. 24, 1897. Cuas. Setu Brown, 


It is impossible to express one’s appreciation of the Little Schoolmaster without being ac- 
cused of using extravagant and exaggerating language; and if a person uses language that 
might prove acceptable—be believed—he doesn’t begin to do justice to his feelings and judg- 
ment, 

Perhaps not one in a hundred of the pupils can point to a certain number of dollars and 
say, ‘‘ All due to Printers’ INK ’’; yet each one may feel sure or know absolutely that the 
teachings of the Little Schoolmaster have enabled him to show a profit at the end of the year 
instead of a loss. 

A large number of us fail to realize how much we are getting from PRintTEks’ INK each 
week. That which we frequently attribute to our own unrivaled, original genius is nothing 
more nor ]ss than the inspiration of some of the articles in Printers’ INK. 

I do not value Printers’ INK because of the amount which I can take bodily from its 
pages and appropriate to my own use, but for the suggestive thoughts which enable me to put 
fresh life into my business ; to see unnecessary expenses ; to invest money judiciously ; to han- 
dle every phase of the perplexing problem of business so that the solution will give as a result 
—profit. 

If Printers’ Ink treated of publicity only, it would be of great value to but very few, be- 
cause good advertising is but one of the many factors in producing success. One small leak at 
an unguarded, unknown point may allow more to escape than the greatest genius of the world 
can collect. 

I presume that in time my experience would teach many of the things which I get from 
Printers’ Ink, but one Aard experience might cripple me so financially that I would not be 
able to profit by the valuable lesson. 

I am willing to accept the varied experiences of others, and I know of no better place to 


observe them than through the pages of Printers’ Ink. If a number of men have found that 
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a certain policy has lost money for them, I want to avoid that policy. If some of the most suc- 
cessful men of to-day have found certain methods to be good, safe methods, I shall feel like 
following their lead. 

Printers’ Ink is worth more to me than the interviews which any one man might secure 
from the leading business men of the country, and such a man would cost me, in salary and ex- 
penses, at least $3,000 per year. 

PrinTErs’ INK isa mighty good business friend. Joun Hur svt, 47 West Street. 

RuTLAND, Vt., May 25, 1808. 


Printers’ Ink, the Little Schoolmaster in the art of advertising. How apta title! 

Read It—And the condensed knowledge of those who have made successes in the very 
field in which you are working is yours. 

Read It—And you will get a mind-training of such rare value that your advertising faculties 
will be broadened, strengthened and developed, giving you the power to think better, write 
better—produce better results. 

Read It—And you will be able to detect the weak points in both mediums and men, for 
fraud has no place in its columns, and the follies and the vices, the guiles and the shams are 
exposed and laid bare, that you may profit and be saved from them. 

Read It—And you will learn the secret of money-making ; for good advertising is the great- 
est money-bringer on earth, and Printers’ INK tells how to produce good advertising. 

Read It—Young men! for the wisdom of older heads and riper years is there for your 
guidance and help. 

Read It—Old men! and rejuvenate your ideas, for there you will find the best thoughts of 
the best brains of the vast multitude of young fellows who have made American methods and 
American skill famous over all this broad world of ours. 

For Printers’ Ink has that in it which stimulates the mind to brisk and vigorous action, 
and he who can not derive some benefit from every issue of this Prince of Teachers is dull in- 
deed. 

To Printers’ Ink is due the success of many who are brilliant lights in the advertising 
world, Its methods are their methods, its standard their standard. Be taught as they have 
been taught, and with perseverance and diligence on your part, original in your methods, honest 
in your dealing: you can rise from obscurity to everlasting fame. 

Five dollars a year will bring it to you weekly, and one single line may give you an idea 
which will produce fifty times five dollars. 

What you pay for it is littlke—what you receive is much. Where else can you find so great 
value for so little money? Tue Grisps & WILLIAMs Co. 

New York, June 4, 1808. 





In 1889 I began reading and studying Printers’ INK. 

My first ad in Printers’ INK appeared in the issue of September 28, 1892. 

It cost $1. 

It brought me $4. 

That was the ro gg te a my success as a professional advertisement writer. 

In December, 1892, A. W. Peterson, of the Indianapolis Mews, recommended me to the 
Pettis Dry ( soods Co., of Na asm ‘as manager, and a favora ble comment on my work, 
published a short time before in Printers’ INk, clinched the recommendation. 

In September, 1893, I came to New York and took desk room in the Vanderbilt Building. 

Before coming I took the precaution to advertise in PrinTers’ INK. 

When I reached New York I found orders waiting for me. 

In the month of October, 1893, I received and executed $206 worth of orders, every dollar 
of which came directly from advertising in PrtnTERs’ INK. 

Each succeeding month’s business amounted to more than the last, until in September, 
1893, the total for the month was $2,081. 

At the present time my average business with advertisers (including my ‘‘ Syndicate 
for over 4,000 retailers) is over $12,000 a month. 

I consider my whole business the quick but natural growth from my first $1 ad in Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

My real knowledge of advertising began with Printers’ Ink, and I know that I would 
not to-day be capable of handling my business were it not for my eight years of faithful, earn- 
est, persistent study of the teachings of the ‘‘ Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising.” 

CHARLES AusTIN BATEs, 


”? work 


New York, December 8, 1897. 

I don’t believe any living man can testify more sincerely and appreciatively to what 
Printers’ Ink has done for him than I can. 

I think it is easier to get business than it is to do it right after you get it. For that reason 
I make more of the fact that Prinrers’ INK has helped me so much in doing my work than of 
the other fact that it has brought me most of the work I have had to do, and has given me 
most of such reputation as I have gained with advertisers. 

The ability to get business and then to do it right are almost identical things, and 
Printers’ Ink has done more than any other one agency in reinforcing my efforts at both 
ends of the problem 

It has kept me in 1 close contact with the actual business aspects of advertisement writing and 
constantly aided me in making the literary and artistic part of my work practically effective. 

Having been ten years an editor of educational and literary publications, I can appreciate 
PRINTERS’ INK’s remarkable editorial grasp and succinct comprehensiveness. 
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I don’t know of any publication in any field which gives its subscribers more for their 
money. It isa marvel o that Jiberal condensation which gives room for the thorough exploita- 
tion of important details, yet “‘ boils out ” everything that is not to the point and purpose, 

i have said before that I could no more do business without Printers’ INK than a clergy- 
man i. ‘ould preach without his Bible. PrintExs’ Ink is my weekly gospel of advertising. 

New York, June 25, 1808. Wo stan Dixey, 


Some years ago my father took PRINTERS’ INK 

I used to glance at it. 

Latterly I read it. 

Last year I began to study it. 

At this time I was in a position not to my liking. 

I saw a chance to criticise some advertising. 

My letter came to the notice of one of the most original advertisers in this country. 

Within two days from the date of my letter I was in receipt of word from him asking what 
I would take a position of advertising for. 

Then I was sent for. 

I accepted his proposition. 

Within two weeks of the mailing of my criticisms I was advertising manager of the Z. 4 

. Bulletinand Good Roads. 

My only ideas regarding the advertising were such as I had gleaned from =r perusing. 
Printers’ INK. Yours, . ADAMs, 

Boston, June 22, 1898, 


I was a compositor at a case. An advertisement to me was an advertisement and nothing 


more. I used to work this way: 

Full line, catch line, full line, half line, full line, etc. Throw in the rules and ornaments 
with a liberal hand, get in as many kinds of type as possible, slam the old thing on a galley 
and prove her up. 

PrinTERS’ INK opened up a new world to me. It taught me the science of advertising. It 
made me an advertisement writer. I am to-day earning very much more than I could earn as a 
compositor. 

But the financial consideration is only a small part of the result. Before I read PrinTERs’ 
Ink I was a machine; now I am a factor in many diverging interests—I am in the thick of 
this a to-hand fight called business. I ama man. 

» PRIN - rs’ InK—the journal which gently guided my first tottering footsteps, and now, 
eek te week, helps me to solve the harder problems of to-day—I give my sincere, honest 
the anks, SLUG 5. 


New York, June 23, 1808. 








Prusters’ INK has raised us from employees to employers. 

Prin7vers’ INK has made it possible for us, in a year’s time, to build up by far the largest 
business ever reached by any other men in our line during their first twelve months in business. 

Without Printers’ INK there would be no such firm as Moses & Helm. 

Without Printers’ INK we believe it would be next to impossible for us to continue our 
business with profit. 

« In the pages of PrinTERs’ INK our advertisements are spread throughout the earth, before 

the eyes of advertisers, at an astonishingly small‘cost. 

We feel that our future existence as writers and illustrators of advertising depends more 
upon Prinvers’ Ink than upon all other forces combined. 

The Little Schoolmaster first taught us the fundamental truths about alvertising, and the 
knowledge so acquired is clothing and feeding us to-day. Gratefully yours, 

Mosges & HELM. 





New York, Dec. 9, 1897. 
PrinTERs’ INK is the leader among publications devoted to advertising. It is the first of 
its kind. I have read it from the beginning. I said from the beginning that it was telling just 
what I have learned in ten years’ experience as a printer, pressman, publisher, reporter and ad- 
vertising manage r—telling just what people are anxious to know—secrets. That is what 
made it a success from the beginning. Everybody wants to know how to prepare advertising, 
how to make paying contracts, and PRINTERs’ INK has devoted its entire career to telling these 
things. Everybody seeks favorable publicity for their work or their wares, and that is why 
I believe that everybody is interested in PrinTERs’ INK . PETERSON, 
Advertising Manager Indianapolis News. 


I have been a reader of Printers’ INk about five years. Previous to that time I was an 
advertiser with no fixed purpose ; tried this and that with indifferent success. Printers’ INK 
acted asa tonic, and I went to increasing my newspaper space, until now I use double that of 
any of my competitors in the village, and am satisfied with results, U sually Printers’ INK 
comes Saturday, and I read the whole by Monday morning, when I am ready to write my week’s 
advertising. Since I commenced reading Printers’ INK, snaps of bargains seem to hunt me 
up. By this I mean I do different from the others, and keep people talking, and when there 
are snaps they find me. Very truly, . Park, The Golden Rule Store. 


LoveLanp, Col., Dec. 13, 1897. 





American advertising 1s the best in the whole world. Printers’ Ink has made it what it is. 
*. JAMEs GIBSON, 


Advertising Manager A. A. Vantine & Co., New York. 
New York, Feb. 23, 1898. 








PREMIUM GJVING. 

To a reporter of Art tn Advertising, Mr. 
W. G. Gilmore, who manages the premium de- 
partment of the Arbuckle Bros.’ coffee house, 
said in substance : 

“We find that the distribution of articles of 
real worth to the consumers of our coffee is the 
best means of extending our business and hold- 
ing what we have. We have about fifty articles, 
any one of which we send on receiving five sig- 
natures taken from the wrappers of Arbuckle’s 
Roasted Coffee. They embrace articles of 
household and personal use. We have added 
this month a series of handsome pictures from 
original paintings by eminent American artists, 
We find that lithographed work, when well 
done, is always in demand. Our method of 
reaching the public with our printed material 
is carried out by means of circulars placed in 
each package of coffee. Last year we printed 
one hundred and sixteen millions of these cir- 
culars. They contain all the information about 
how to obtain these articles, and are fully illus- 
trated. They are printed, folded and dropped 
into the package by machinery at the same time 
the coffee is run into it. If we had to put them 
in by hand we could never compass all the 
work. The process is necessarily a quick one, 
and you can readily see it must be quick in or- 
der to put up such an enormous quantity. The 
amount of work doné in this department every 
day is very great, and we can not afford to leave 
any of it over till the next day, as the accumu- 
lation of arrears would lead to much confusion, 
We receive an average of 33,000 letters daily and 
each one requires careful attention, so that no 
mistake may occur. These letters call for some 
one or more of the articles advertised, and we 
send out every day over 40,000 of the premiums. 
Weemploy constantly 42 writers,whose business 
it is to address the labels or tags for the articles 
sent out. These tags are written so as to indi- 
cate the article to be sent, as well as the address 
of the parties to whom they are sent. These 
tags are passed to the department where the 
articles are prepared for the mail or express, as 
the case may be. Often a letter will call for 
two or even more articles, so that the average 
of premiums sent out is much greater than the 
number of letters received. Here is a list of 
articles sent out the other day, which will give 
you an idea of the relative quantities called for 
each day. There are 448 watches, 1,317 of one 
of the lithographed pictures and 1,274 of an- 
other,and 1,142 suspenders, which latter shows 
you that the masculine portion of the commun- 
ity takes a hand in the business, too. There 
are also 2,365 razors called for, and 3,880 pairs 
of shears, besides many hundreds of the other 
articles we advertise.” 


+ = 
A PRICELESS POSSESSION. 

Credit is the most precious possession a busi- 
ness man can have, It is acquired, maintained 
and preserved by certain qualities that I believe 
are inherent in the man. Credit is like a deli- 
cate piece of porcelain. You may break it and 
put it together again, and for purposes of utility 
it may possibly be just as good as it ever was, 
but the cracks are there, and you can see where 
it wasbroken. And so it is with the man whose 
credit is once impaired. He may beable to buy 
goods again, his standing among mercantile 
houses may be very fair, but it can never be re- 
stored to superb condition in which it once 
was. And so I would warn all merchants, 
young and old, to regard credit asa priceless 
possession. Do not let it be trifled with, and 

allow nothing to impairit or injure it.— Dean. 

——___-~+- »—_“__ 
NOT ONLY BETTER, BUT BEST. 

It is better to spend a lump sum in a small 
territory than to scatter a small sum over a 
large territory.— Uf to Date Ideas. 
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INTERESTING TO WATCH. 

The operation of the Guy bill, which is now 
a law, will be a very interesting thing to watch. 
It is aimed at those who misrepresent, and the 
application of the law may give rise to some 
very queer decisions, Evidently a man who 
‘ s that his goods are the cheapest and the 
best may come within the meaning of the 
statute, and it will depend upon the interpreta- 
tion of the presiding justice whether he is mis- 
leading the public or stating an absolute fact. 
In either case the decision would be quite lu- 
dicrous, Advertisers in general, however, will 
not concern themselves about the law. Adver- 
tisements, as a rule, are free from statements 
“calculated to mislead.”? Indeed, it may be 
said that advertisements in these days convey 
the truth, and the merchant who attempts to do 
otherwise very soon finds out that it does not 
pay. Legislation of the Guy kind is not 
usually a brilliant success. It is better to rely 
upon the moral sense of the community to cor- 
rect falsity of statement or dishonest repre- 
sentation. It often happens that a law of the 
kind referred to works mischief where it is 
meant to correct abuses, and it will be interest- 
ing to note what this law will accomplish for 
good or for evil.—Art in Advertising. 








NEVER SAY DIE. 

“* Sticktoitiveness ” is a characteristic which 
always wins success in this world. The man 
who takes up any line of work and sticks to it 
through thick and thin is absolutely certain to 
succeed, provided, of course, he has the quali- 
fications necessary to command success. And 
we do not believe there are many men who can 
not succeed in making a fair competence at 
least, provided they keep persistently at it and 
do not allow discouragements or difficulties of 
any kind to stop them. The trouble with so 
many men is that they become discouraged at 
the outset and give up. But the difficulties 
they have to encounter and which are sufficient 
to cause them to desist are no greater than 
those other men, now in the front ranks of in- 
dustrial workers, have been compelled to en- 
counter. They kept pegging away in spite of 
them and finally surmounted them, and so can 
every man. Pluck, patience and persistence 
are the qualities needed, and armed with these 
there is no need for any man to say that he can 
not succeed. Business is bound tocome to the 
man who keeps everlastingly after it.—/ndi- 
cator and National Journal of Insurance. 


palates asia aa 
SOME APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
represented in New York by A. Frank Rich- 
ardson, will insert seven lines, one year, for 
$46, but declines to insert a three-line advertise- 
ment for $40. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Reg?ster will insert 
25 words under a classification, one year for $50 
—$2 a word—but will tell you in the next 
breath that they can put the same advertise- 
ment among display advertisements in one- 
half inch space for $18, “‘ with the distinct 
guarantee that the actual average circulation,” 
etc. 

The Utica (N. Y.) Press demands $62.40 for 
four lines, one year, but will insert an adver- 
tisement in seven lines space three hundred and 
twelve times for $36. 


AT eee 
LOCALIZING IT. 

Chicago Editor—In your report of the ban- 
quet you say: ‘‘ The table fairly groaned be- 
neath the weight of good things to eat.” The 
description sounds all right in a general way, 
but can’t you give it more local color? 

New Reporter—Certainly.  I’ll say that the 
table grunted.—New York Herald. 
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GEORGIA. 
@OUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 8 riZona Cpu iCall. 











Southern agricultural ublication. Thrift 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


[SE COLUMBIA REGISTER daily and weekly HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 
—is the only daily paper in south Carolina I d d h 

giving a sworn and detailed circulation state tis printed every day in the year 

ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 

family newspaper published in the State. That’s class in the United States. 

why it pays t to » adver rtise in THE REGIST: R. 





A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 





————— | For particulars see 
WISCONSIN. H. D. LACOSTE, 


| ‘HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine. 

Wis., isthe only English general farm paper 38 PAR ROW, NEW YORK. 
srinted inthe State. Reaches more prosperous | 
isconsin farmers than all others. | 














Displayed Advertisements. 


es 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA q 
is the best daily newspaper in Ame wien for the > 
size of the town. Itis typographically handsome, 3 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press. 3 

3 


It has more home advertising and foreign adver 
tising than any other evening pay : rinitsfield. It 


brings results. It is read by all classes. ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Detroit Largest, Brightest 
and Best Newspaper 
| published in 
TTT RS | the Capital City. 


Write for our Special 








AALAAAAAAASA 


RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 


Summer Rates. | APPLICATION. 
We aim to give our patrons a fair| § 
exchange for your money. JAMES C. FARRELL, 
Manager. 








DETROIT SUNS, 22290 


~/ 


eos EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ove 











The Wealthy Cattlemen and Stock Farmers of Texas, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, the majority of whom are close readers o 


Cexas Stock and Farm Journal 


are good patrons of the educational institutions of the North and East. 
The Journat has a guaranteed circulation of 16,000 subscribers. 





Offices : renee Fort Worth and San Antonio. : 
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Pennsylvania 


will elect a Governor next 
fall, and the campaign will be 
the most exciting for many 
years. 


Harrisburg 


the State capital, is the 
center forall p litical news. 


The Patriot 


is the only Democratic 
newspaper at the State cap- 


The Morning Union 


community of 65,000 people. 


The Morning Union 


9OOOO OOOO 9OOO6HOH0000440600000000000606 





m4 ital, and reaches a field ex- : 

3 clusively its own. It prints the city ; bright, newsy, clean 
* more local and telegraphic and progressive. It covers all the 
» _— than any other Harris- territory where advertising is read. 
e urg paper. 

4 eo . . . 

3 Its Circulation The Morning Union 

> is 7,800 copies daily. Ad- : 3 

$ vertisers who want to cover Prints the Telegraphic News of 
@ Central Pennsylvania must the New York Sun served by 
D4 ” THE PATRIOT.. Write Direct Wire in its Editorial Rooms. 
e or rates. 

£00000000000000007 0079 | Write for Rates. 


| 


SOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOODS Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Circulates everywhere; in the 
home-circles, work-shops, offices, 
stores, hotels — everywiere. 
Bridgeport is a newspaper-reading 


Is the best advertising medium in 





The Right Circulation. THE INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 


teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 
pected for advertising done. Post-office Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are all open to advertisers. 
: inci Any advertisement can be discontinued at any time for any 
The Right Principle. reason. Paying only for space used. We rely wholly on 
making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 
peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 
Our advertisers don’t Want to quit, they admire the fairness of the proposition and 
tell others. Asa result and Prayer Meeting 
our patronage in- Lessons. The lasce 
creases; so far this three Gepartments 
year our advertising is named secure us nine- 
Over 100 per cent great- ty per cent of our gub- 
scriptions and which 
to be of value must be 
studied weekly. Thus 
an advertisement is 
kept 12 the home an 
entire month and real- 
ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
one insertion in THE 
INLAND as he would in 
four insertions in a 
weekly of same circu 





er than for same pe- 
riod last year—that’s 
what talks. 


The Right Features. 


THE INLAND is a relig- 
ious and home journal 
combined. Besides our 
editorials on Timely 
Topics, Home Depart- 
ments, Floral Sugges- 
tions, Stories, Cartoons 
and the best of general A 
articles, we have the lation. You save the 
Sunday_ School_ Les- cost of three insertions 
sons, Junior Topics by using THE INLAND. 


i ; Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per line. It does not 
The Right Price. cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE INLAND, 7.22.52 = 
oo Tne Cen. St. Louis, Mo. am 


F. E. MORRISON, SprctaL REPRESENTATIVE. 
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Take 





New England's Family Paper. 
THE 


Portland Transcript 


The following facts wiii interest 
advertisers who are seeking the best 
mediums tg who appeal to New Eng 
land buyers. 


FIVE FACTS. 


| The average weekly circulation 
of the TRANSCRIPT for the year 
ending July 31, 1897, was 


23,4435 


? One-half of this se is in 
Maine ; nine-tenths of it is in New 








acation ? 


Before you go, secure 
the services of these tire- 


. 
England. less workers, who take 
3 Probably no paper in the country ° 
e has so many readers per paper. no vacation, to make 
Many TRANSCRIPTS are borrowed 
from house to house and finally known to 


sent to relatives in the West or 
South. Ask any New Englander if 
this is not so. 
4 Each issue of the TRANSCRIPT has + 
s 12pages. The average of advertis- 
ing dees not exceed 10 coiumns. 
This means good position for “run 
of paper”’ ads, 
5 The advertising rates of the TRAN- 
s SCRIPT are moderate. and two or 


Over 220,000 
Families 





three extra good positions can 





$ by early application. every week that you 
3 TRANSCRIPT co. have something to sell. 
$ Fortland, Maine, 

¢ o mood 


These papers speak at all times 
when the listener is willing to hear, 
often when he does not expect it, but 
never speak except with the voice of a 
trusted friend whose words obtain 











t The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 





IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH instant acceptance. 
PHILADELPHIA 

PUT SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 

THEM \ LUTHERAN OBSERVER, 
CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 
natntalppase ON PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, 
YOUR ) REF. CHURCH MESSENGER, 

CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, 

EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 
CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents LIST. 
you have, by advertising vour goods 


before the riders in their vicinity. ‘ 
They talk in the Protestant denomi- 


WE HELP BOTH nations to people who have homes to 
; keep up, children to rear, clothe, 
dian: pen aes REACHES +! doctor and educate—the people who 


WE ARE ALONE. 


have money for their needs, whose 
needs cover the whole year. 

Send in your order or inquiry. It 
Write us for special inducements. $} wil] be carefully attended to. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
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i BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 











The Religious Press Association, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Over 400,000 


Members of the American Musical Association, representing 
families living in villages and country homes who own pianos, organs and 
musical instruments, is the field of 


Conkey’s Home Journal 


Published by the American Musical Association, W. B. Conkey Com- 





pany, proprietors. 

July issue was 60,000 copies, and subscription list growing about 
5,000 per month. 

No other publication has so large a percentage of subscribers with the 
means to buy other than the necessaries of life, and with the acquired habit 
of ordering articles by mail. 

Orders accepted at the 1,000 line or yearly rate, 25 cents, with privilege 
of stopping at a pro rata price if returns are not satisfactory. 

Sample copy will convince you. Mailed on request. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 








Far Seeing 
People 


Are the most successful. Their perception of 
opportunities where others see nothing is the 
secret of their success. Shrewd observers 
find me a splendid opportunity for improving 
their advertising matter. Those who have 
tried me ought toknow. That they are still 
trying me proves that they doknow. If you 
should try me you will know, too. 


| attend to the whole business. 


I get up advertisements, booklets, circulars and catalogues. 

I write, design and print. Iturn out the whole job complete. No 

other printer has such complete facilities for turning out the com- 

— jobasIhave. If 1 happen to run across anything that I don’t 

now all about, I know where to put my hand on the fellow 
that does. Can I beof service to you? Address 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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Has Never Known an Instance, 


Press and Printer acknowledges with 
pleasure the receipt of a copy of the 
June issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1898. We are glad to 
have it, because we wanted it, because 
it’s a good directory, and because we 
have use for it. If we wholly approved 
of the editorial methods of Printer’s 
Ink, we should reprint entire the letter 
accompanying this copy, and also a 
puff from the New England Editor to 
which the said letter calls attention, but 
lack of space forces the simple state- 
ment that this directory was sent to us 
because its publisher wanted it praised. 
To this blunt statement of the case in 
Printer’s Ink fashion, we haven’t the 
‘ slightest objection to adding that we 
approve the directory. Personally, the 
writer has never known an instance of 
wilful misrepresentation in it. It is not 
a philanthropical institution. It is 
published to make money. But as far 
as I know, it is published honestly, and 
I don’t sympathize with those who kick 
about it. But whether the circulation 
credits in it are or are not biassed by 
advertising considerations, the fact re- 
mains that the book meets the purposes 
for which Press and Printer uses it, 
and to say the least, we don’t think 
there is any better directory published. 


Press and Printer, Boston, June 25, 1898. 

















THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


IS PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE $5.00 AN ISSUE OR $20.00 A YEAR, 
Geo. P. ROWELL & Co., » PUBLISHERS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Cribune 


is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and _ their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 


the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Ave you in the Tribune ? 


-€ Ratz Adv, Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Temple Court, New York City. 
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California’s 
Capital is 
SACRAMENTO. 
iia 
BEST 
HOME 
PAPERS 
Are the .... 





DailyRecordL Union 
Weekly Union 


The Leaders in a city of 35,000 inhabit- 
ants and in the Great Sacramento Valley. 
The papers to advertise in if it is desired 
to reach the homes. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Eastern Agents. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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‘*TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.’’ 


R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& 
Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
N. Y., 


corner New 


Chambers 
R 








THE STAMP ga 
OF ORIGINALITY. 





PRESS OF 
) THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS CO¢ 
7 18 &20 OAK ST NY i 
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GOING TO 
THE FRONT 








NICKELL MAGAZINE 











CIRCULATION 








March, 62,543 





; April, 67,181 





May, 70,218 





June, 80,000 





GUARANTEED 








NICKELL MAGAZINE, 


4 Alden Court, Boston, Mass. 
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CARS NOW RUNNING 
Over the Bridge 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


 eleiniins tata 2 4 Z 
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us show you over 


this road if you desire to 
see real elevated railroad 
advertising properly done 


Nothing in elevated railroad 
and at reasonable rates. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


advertising equals the dis- 


play on the 
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Persons who understand the 
physiology and hygiene of the skin, 
and are thus familiar with the 
dangers attending the use of toilet 
soap, appreciate 











To such its curative and heal- 
ing virtues are of secondary 
importance, though by no means 

neglected when occasion for their 
application presents itself, as in Ivy 
Poisoning, Burns, Bruises or Pain- 
ful Eruptions. 

At druggists, or a bottle will be 
sent by express on receipt of thirty 
cents (five cents to pay for pack- 


ing). i, ’ 


CUTELIX COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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ps Circuit can’t be beat for wy 
AN good Street Car Adver- y 
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“Reliable Advertising W 
M#\ Service. Approached by wh 
A none. Reasonable rates. W 
A _ y 
MN GEO. KISSAM & CO., Wy 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Trials Wanted. 


In a recent issue of ‘‘ Printers’ Ink” appeared 
an interview with Mr. L. L. Hill, Advertising 
Manager for Madame Ruppert’s Face Bleach, 
which is both interesting and _ instructive. 
When asked if advertising paid, he replied: 











We kept at it until it did pay us. It is of no use to firea 
shot and run away. We stood to our guns and kept on firing, 
until we had captured the place. We knew the value of our 
goceds and that a single trial would mean a regular customer. 
Hence we bent all our energies to secure that single trial. 


That is my story in a few words. 

At first my task of securing trial orders was 
a very difficult one, as the printers of the 
country had been educated to pay ink men 
whenever they saw fit, while 1 demanded cash 
with every order, otherwise I would not ship 
the goods. I continued throwing shot at the 
high prices of my competitors until I eventu- 
ally brought them to a level with mine, and in 
some cases they go below me and offer credit 
as an inducement. 

I guarantee my goods to be the best that 
money can buy, and when not found as repre- 
sented, I gladly refund the cash and pay all 
freight or express charges. 

Send for my price list. 
Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 


Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- : 
respondents’ Department, Music | 
%) 
x= 





and fine IMlustrations. 


No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 


Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 


Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 


Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro’s Sons, 
17 to 23 Vandewater St., New York. 
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Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Beacon. 


Bellefontaine, 


Index. 


THE 


Select List 


OF 


Ohio Dailies 


will carry your adver- 
tisement to more homes 
for the same amount of 
money than you could 


Bucyrus, 
Telegraph. 


Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian, 


Defiance, 
Republican-Express. 


East Liverpool, 


Crisis. 





Findlay, 
Republican. 


Gallipolis, 


Journal. 


Hamilton, 
Republican-News 


Ironton, 
Irontonian. 








Kenton, el a 
me possibly reach by ran 
Lancaster, dom advertising. Cor- 
Eagle. ° ° ° 
uu respond with this list 
ima, 
eae of papers for rates. 
Mansfield 
News. They are the cream of 
Marietta, the State. 
Register. 
Marion, 
Star. 
Massillon, Portsmouth, Warren, 
Independent. Tin es. Chronicle. 
rit. Vernon, Salem, Wooster, 
News. ‘ News. Republican. 
Newark, Sandusky, Xenia, 
Tribune, Register. erties 
Norwalk, Sydney, Youngstown, 
Reflector. Democrat-News. Vindicator. 
Piqua, Springfield, Zanesville, 
Call. Republic-Times. Courier. 
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cards or circulars, and any other suggestions 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 


POSS +OSEOS Hoe ee 


for bettering this department. 





Ilere is an ad that is good in sev- 
eral ways. There is nothing particu- 
larly original about the wording, but 
the -display is well managed. The 
head-line is interesting ; the next dis- 
play line tells just what the business is 
in two words; the next gives the 
price ; the last one tells where to get 
it. And between these lines the small 
type matter has a fairly agreeable col- 
loquial flavor which helps to make 
good advertising. 





They stop, shake hands and 
ask each other how they feel. 
Then the one with an old suit 
|} on says to the other, who is just 
from the tailor’s: 
“Great, jumping guncotton, 
but that’s a 


Swell Sutt 


Who madeit for you? So & So, 
the $10,000 tailors ?” 

“No. Brownlow made it. 
How does it look ?”’ 

“Fine, my ‘boy; splendid! 
What did it cost you?” 

**How much do you think?” 
* Well, Brownlow turns out 
some elegant work at reasonable 
prices. I'll guess that you paid 

” 
) 


| 
eet 
| 


Lp 


** Wrong, again; here, let me 
whisper to you the price— 


3/6.00 


And that means another cus- 
tomer for me, ali of which ex- 
plains just why Lam so careful 
that every one of my suits must 
serve asa living advertisement 
forme. And they do. 


ROBERT BROWNLOW, 
18 E. Washington St. 











Here is a good example of a bad 


reoreree 





away in fine type. This sort of dis- 
play gives a wrong impression to start 
with. It lays the advertiser some 
what open to ridicule. This ad has 
the appearance at fist glance of say- 
ing that Grant is ‘‘no good.’’ On 
general principles it is altogether 
wrong to use strong display lines that 
have the appearance of saying some- 
thing quite contrary to what you want 
to say. Life is too short and space 
too dear to take it up in explaining 
that you don’t mean what you seem to 
say but something quite different. 





PATRONIZE | 
| GRANT 
THE PRINTER 


| Why worry with 
| Printing that is 


No Good 


when you can 

get the best 

from Grant, who 
carries the largest 
and best variety 
of any house in 
Buffalo ? 


If it is a good thing 
Grant has it. 


PATRONIZE 


GRANT 
THE PRINTER 














| 
| 
| 
| Very few newspapers do anywhere 
near as good advertising fer them 
|selves in their own columns as the ad- 
| vertising they carry for other people. 
| It seems as if a series of bright, catchy 
|little jingles with genuine point to 
them would be just the thing to run 
|in every issue of a paper that wants 
to build up its advertising patronage, 


and it certainly ought to pay. Here 


habit that some advertisers have of | is one that will stick in almost any 
making a strong display line of some-!reader’s mind both for its jingle, its 


thing quite coatrary to what they 


want to say and then explaining it, 


hyperbole and its vractical point. Its 
brevity makes it all the better. 
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Our rates = 
Are right ® be 





This is a good advertisement for a 
druggist in a locality among a pretty 
ignorant class of people who might be 





specially edified to know that he 
doesn’t fire his prescriptions out of a 
gun. 


ene 
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4 Q You hand usa prescription % 
aN we first consider the dose of g 
p) each ingredient andin what ¥ 
4} 
é order to combine them. % 
¥ Then we carefully weigh % 
& and measure out all the parts 
& and mix them thoroughly. % 
< Our prices are low. > 
%& % 
bj 1% 
‘6 DIAMOND DRUG STORE, % 
é " % 
pt FIELD & HALL, % 
; j 
x 90 MAIN STREET. % 
Loess SSELLELOOGESOGGSSK FEVSEY 


Jor a Brewery or Saloon, 


OSSRSNGRGHSNGNSNSHSHO 
3 A German 
6 Once Said: 


“Too much whisky is no 
good, but too much lager is just 
right.” 

We don’t put it quite as broad 
a> that, but we claim that a lit- 
tle of our Golden Eye Beer will 
do you a great deal of good. 

Try it! Well-known physi- 
cians recommend it ! 


The Foaming Brewery Co. 
OSSXNSXSHYSNSNSHNSNSNS?O 
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| Here is a model ad of its kind. 
Not a word of introduction; no wit; 
no wisdom; no cajolery; nothing but 
goods and prices and the firm address. 
Yet if the prices are right it isa good 


FISHER & CO. 


1528-1530 
Lawrence St. 





Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
cise 4 »x 108 inches, worth 
CEA, Bisescnceessces« 75¢ 
66 my fine Bleached Table 
Damask, worth $1, at ...65c. 
All-Linen Barnsley Huck 
Towels, hemstitched bor- 


GUE once oncschesebenkes sans 19c 
Extra fine Outing Flannel, 

28 inches wide........... Vac. 
Berkeley yard wide fine 

White Cambric ......... 6c. 


La Turraine Lace Stripes, 
cg inches wide, worth 2cc., 
Striped Linen Batiste, 31 
inches wide, worth 12%c, 
at 
27-inch Woven Madras Golf 
Suitings 
Gray Linen Homespun Suit- 
ings, 28 inches wide... ..124¢c. 
28-inch fine Printed Org: : 
dies, stripes and figures. .7%c. 
Clark’s 45-yard Darning 
Cotton, black or colors...2! 
Milward’s Gold Eye Sewing 
SUGREEED osc cevccesssssces 
Clark’s 200-yard Crochet 
Cotton, every color 
Seamless Stockinet 
Snields, per pair 
Men’s Ribbed Balbriggan 
Underwear, silk finish... .48c. 
Stanley Percaie Negligee 
Shirts, special 
Ladies’ White Ze -phyr Sum- 
mer Corsets 
Ladies’ Ribbed Cotton Wize, 


. loc. 






ac. 


Dress 


50c. 
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3 CPOCHE GRIER. .<0ciccccese TO 
 - 

Generally the eyes 

differ and each re- 








quires a specially | 
prescribed lens | 
Consult cur oculist | 
free of charge. 


| ULtensrucy, Optician, 
| 286 Main St. } 
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A Question 
of Price. 








Many people judge quality by 
price—-and so measure all adver- 
tisements by this one rule. It’s 
amistake. You can’t measure 
Trask quality with the offerings 
of ordinary stores. We seek the 
BEST and get it. Other stores 
are not so particular---this is why 
Trask clothing always gives so 
much more satisfaction in wear- 
ing, as well as appearance. 
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ARTIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Christopher A. Crampe, > 
who for years has been the 
operator for De Witt & 
Sons, has leased the well 
known Studio, at No. 15 
Pratt Street. The Gallery 
has been re-modeled, and 
Mr. Crampe is well equip- 
ped to produce artistic 

results, 3 


No. 15 Pratt St. 
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They’re Going 
To Be Married | 


And you’re probably going ! 


Oo 


to send a gift with your congrat- 
ulations. You couldn’t possibly 
go astray in choosing from such 
a masterful line of Solid Silver 
i and Silver Plated Ware as we 
welcome you with. 
ii Looking brings no obligation 





to buy. 
i ROGER WILLIAMS, 
{ 400 Market St. 











on Sunday. 


There are bargains on Monday 
~- other days, too. 

We suggest these values as being 
unusual: 
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Might be adapted tc Many Kinds of Business 





We Do Not Advertise 
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Jack Roses 


50c. per doz. 


Carnations 


15c. per doz. 
AT ROCK'S, 


Cor. OaK AND GRAND Sts. 
350 Main St. 
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For a Camera, 
mS ere etete eee eee ee ae 
3 
When you wish to get a clear- 
er conception of the possibilities 
of amateur photography come 
in and see Mr. Spader. He thor- 
&@ oughly knows his business. 


= The King 
of Spain Isn’t 
Half so Happy 


as a Jamestown boy or 
girl who has one of our Cameras. 
Great chances for picture taking 
may be had right here in this old 
town. If your fancy is partial 
to the sea magnificent surf scenes 
may be witnessed frequently at 
—— and the sun-kissed beach 
at Don't forget that we 
save you money on any camera 
wanted, 


Ks SNAP SHOT & CO. 
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Seeeeeeeeeceeeeeeees 


Patriotic 
People 


who can not be soldiers nor 
hospital purses, must dis- 
play their patriotism in some 
other way. 

Here’s Their Opportunity. 
FLAG PINS, sterling sil- 
ver, gilded and enameled, at 
asc each. 

olid r4kt gold FLAG 
PINS, $2 50 to $5.00 each. 


WALTER M. WAND, 
48 EAST 10TH ST. 


AGSESE ESSEC ES ESEEEGECSEL 
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» The Biggest 


A \N sometimes—-but we want a NV 


U\ truthful, hustling representa- NV 
U\N tive in every manufacturing NV 
am city who can get advertising. W 
rN We want him to investigate W 
M\N thoroughly before he begins . 
NX work—then he can know what “/\« 

W 


“iN he talks about. \7 
A —erenllt W 


\ 
n Are you the man? w 





Z\N Then write to M., NV 


{NEW IDEA PUBLISHING co., 
A\ 636 & 638 Broadway, - «= «= #£New York. W 


wy 
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T 
; DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. i 
- 
+ ¥ o 
+ 7 m * o . 
i By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 
3 Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- z 
+ logues or plans for advertising. As many as poveible wiil receive full, honest, carnest t 
$ criticism. There is no cuarge for it. PRINTERS’ tne * pays the freight.’ z 
> - 





“ Facts AND Fiction,” } 
A Periodical for the Instruction and En- 


tertainment of Young and Old. { 
Cuicaco, U.S. A., May 31, 1898. 
Mr. Chas. 


Austin Bate S, care of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Vew York, N. Y. 

Dear Str—An ame “el advice to young 
men striving for success, recently printed in 
Facts and Fiction, brought out numerous in- 
quiries about what are the natural and acquired 
qualifications necessary to insure a reasonable 
degree of success in the advertising business, 
i. e., as a writer and placer of advertising 
matter, 

In reply tothese inquiries we desire to pub- 
lish in an early number of our monthly a sym- 
posium of the views on this subiect of a few of 
the ae advertising managers and advertis- 
ing experts 

Will you not kindly give these young men a 
few hints as to what is necessary, in your 
opinion, to attain success in this field? 

Hoping that you will favor us in this at an 
early day, we remain very truly yours, 

THe Dominion Company 
Per A. J. Munson, Editor. 


This is too easy. 

All I have to do is to write out a pre- 
scription for the attainment of success. 

If a young man really wants to 
achieve the highest success ?s a writer 
and placer of advertising matter, he 
ought to begin, if possible, by training 
his great, great grandfather so that he 
may be sure to have the natural quali- 
fications needed. If for any reason he 
finds it inconvenient to train his great, 
great grandfather, he should begin at 
the earliest possible moment to train 
himself. The thing he needs most of 
allis common sense. And next, he 
should adopt Manly M. Gillam’s mot- 
to—* take nothing for granted.” 

Just a few minutes ago Mr. Hitch- 
cock, of the Youth's Companion, told 
me that the fact that James Pyle, 
Walter Baker, Artemas Ward and 
few other advertisers used the Youth's 

Companion largely was proof conclus- 
ive of the value of the paper as an ad- 
vertising medium, 

It didn’t prove anything of the sort, 
for you see advertisements of these 
same men in publications tha: are al- 
most, if not wholly, worthless. It 
doesn’t pay to take it for granted that 
because you see these ads in a paper 
that the paper is necessarily a paying 
medium. 

If a young man is born with com- 
mon sense and adopts the right motto, 








the next thing he should do is to send 
a subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, 

It is an advantage to an advertisc- 
ment writer to knew something about 
the English language, although there 
are some who seem to succeed pretty 
well without it. I know of no better 
way of acquiring facility in correct ex- 
pression than reading the New York 
Sun. The Sux editorials say exactly 
what they mean to say. The reader 
doesn’t have to struggle for the mean- 
ing; he can drift right along with the 
words and the meaning will be clear. 

These are, I think, the most impor- 
tant things. The other requisites will 
come with experience and in no other 
Way. 

The more a man knows about busi- 
ness in general—about the making, 
transportation and sale of goods—the 
better adwriter he will be. There is 
nothing that a man can learn or hear 
or see or read that may not be useful 
to him in writing and placing advertis- 
ing. If he keeps his eyes open he will 
find 

Booklets in stones, 

Cuts in running brooks, 

And ads in everything. 

+,* 

The man who wishes to acquire a 
knowledge of the art of clean-cut, force- 
ful, clear expression can do no better 
than to follow the editorials of the 
New York Sun. 

As an example of expert use of the 
English language, with analogies, con- 
trasts and climaxes all in the right 
place, I offer the following, which ap- 
peared in the Sz a short time ago. A 
study of it ought to give advertisement 
writers some ideas: 

THE LOFTY FLIGHT OF YOUNG MR, 

LEITER. 

We do not think that any one, working under 
modern economic conditions, has made a suc- 
cessful ‘‘ corner”? of any staple commodity. 
Young Mr. Leiter of Chicago has probably 
come as near to doing it as anybody; and even 
he, we presume, would now be much obliged to 
any one who would tell him accurately what the 
degree and extent of his failure to do it have 
een. 

He had wealth, intelligence, a rich father, 
and the comfortable social seclusion naturally 
pertaining toa young gentleman of his circum- 
stances. In a twelvemonth he has disposed of 
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the wealth, enlarged the intelligence, reduced 
the paternal substance, and become himself the 
most conspicuous and notorious character of 
the time. The whole world knows him, In 
every quarter of it his is the figure that most 
fills the minds of men. The farmers of the 
West want to make him President ; the ignor- 
ant Socialists and Anarchists of the East want 
to sequestrate him and hang him; while he 
himself, in the consciousness of his true dimen- 
sions, is marveling sorely at the cost of ex- 
perience. ; 

Kings of old could corner grain; and the 
Venetians and the Dutch, when in their best 
form, did their corners to profitable ends, In 
these days of rails and telegraphs, however, it 
is not for suchas young Mr. Leiter to hold all 
the wheat, or all of any other great staple, as 
against the markets of the world, with the 
possibilities of supply and the threat of pro- 
duction to come against him. He has tried it 
and he has failed upon a glorious scale. The 
parental Leiter has seen himself become cele- 
brated as Young Mr. Leiter’s father, and he can 
console himself for the disaster in which he 
shares only by contemplating its superb di- 
mensions. 

The writer of advertising needs con- 
trasts and climaxes, and to be effect- 
ive they must be in the right place 
and in the proper sequence. There 
must be no waste words, but there 
must be no evident effort at economy 
in words. The Suz editors seem to 
say everything that they want to say— 
to use all the words that they want to 
use, and yet it would be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to cut out 
any words and leave the sentences as 
well rounded and graphic as they are. 

* * 
* 

The circulars that accompanied the 
following letter are so good that their 
few faults are hardly worth mention- 
ing. I reproduce all of them because 
they are worth reproduction and _ be- 
cause they ought to be useful to other 
dealers. 

BrncHamtTon, N. Y., June 9, 1898. 
Charles Austin Bates: 

Am much interested in your department of 
criticism. Inclosed herewith are four circulars 
I used in advertising my market. I send also 
the wording I have on front windows. You 
will confer a favor on me by giving all a harsh 
criticism if deserved. Yours, etc., 

A. Hewetr. 


To North Siders in Particular 
and the Public in General. 


We have for several months been making a 
study of the relative merits of the cash and credit 
systems of business as applied to dealer and con- 
sumer, and, as usual, there are good arguments 
on both sides. The best argument from people 
who can and do pay their bills, is that it isa 
convenience. We admit the truth of this— 
there theargument stops. Those who can’t or 
can and won’t pay—they don’t talk much—and 
the cash customer growls because he has to 
help pay these bad debts—we can’t blame him 
and can’t help them and do a credit business, 

Every one likes to buy any article or com- 
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modity as cheaply as possible, and cash busi- 
ness makes cheap selling possible. This is the 
best argument for “‘ Cash ’’—it’s sufficient. 

For our personal aggrandizement and for the 
benefit of the trade in general, we begin Sept. 
1st on the cash system, and shall try to make 
every dollar spent at our market worth $1.25 
to you. If you run a hotel, restaurant, board- 
ing-house or buy for private use, we’re going to 
make it an object for you to trade with us. 

We want tosee you, but bring your purse. 
Watch bills and Hera/d for prices. 

In the swim—It’s HEwert’s. 


N.M. - BM. - LM. 


More Meat! Better Meat! Less Money! 
What Market offers this? There’s but one 
—it’s Hewett’s. Believe it? 
Read this : 
PEs PE, .coccccccdeesesesssccoesees 07 
Best Lard... pau aeb 
Shoulder Steak, g- 
Plate Piece .... 
Best Kettle Roast 
PIN 05080 s05000 
Whole Ham 
Sliced Ham 
Boiled Ham 
















Chickens..... 
Fowls..... ie. win iennaeede 12 
Hamburg Steak 
SO ee ...04 to .08 


If you are paying more than we ask for meat 
you are paying too much. 
We divide the profits and give you the larger 


half. 

We sell cheap—we sell for cash ; and, if you 
want to get meat here, don’t come without cash. 
HEWETT’S—only Cut Rate, Spot Cash 
Market in the City. 


WHAT WE PROPOSE TO Do. 


Convince you that most of you are paying too 
much for your meat. 

Convince you that we can ‘sell you more 
meat for a given sum than any other firm in 
this city. 

Weare going to tell you a little tale of prices, 
etc., each week, and we think—YES, WE 
KNOW that it is going to interest every care- 
ful buyer, whether for the home, boarding- 
house or hotel. 

Come in and talk it over. 

For Tuts WEEK: 

Porterhouse or Sirloin Steak 

Round Steak.. 

Shoulder Steak 

Plate Pieces... 

Leg of Lamb.. 

SD Es coscccconcecssceseencs 

No Trust. Don’t Ask It! 
HEWETT, 
Cor. CHENANGO AND PEARNE STREETS. 












IT’S HEWETT’S 
FRESH FISH, 5 Crs. A POUND. 
We don’t ask you to bring your own basket 

and paper. Wedon’t ask you to drag them 

home and dress them. 

You know the price. 
the quality. 

You Brtnc THE Money, 
We Do tne Rest. 
THURSDAY P. M. AND FRIDAY. 

For the rest of the summer, we shall on Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening dispense ice-cold 

Lemonade to ail customers and visitors. 

Up-to-Date—IT’S HEWITT’S. 
360 CHENANGO STREET, CORNER PEARNE, 


Our name guarantees 
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Mr. William R. Spears is advertis- 
ing manager for Burke, Fitz Simons, 
Hone & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and 
he does his work exceedingly well. 

He avoids one of the most striking 
faults of nearly all department store 
adwriters, that of wasting space and 
effort on headings full of gush and 
generalities. 

From the three headings which I re- 
produce you will see that Mr. Spears 
jumps right into the midst of his sell- 
ing talk and wastes no time in talking 
about “the great store.” He begins 
at the beginning with store news. He 
states his facts attractively but briefly. 

Each of these headings was followed 
by a list of prices and definite descrip- 
tions of distinct articles. 

On the face of them there is no 
reason why these ads should not sell 
goods. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINEN 
BARGAINS AT ‘* BURKE’S.”’’ 

The great and growing popularity of 
“ Burke’s ’”? Housekeeping Linens is merited 
because of their widely and well-known 
reliability and excellence. 

Average linens may answer the purpose of 
average stores—but not of “‘ Burke’s”’ store. 
Our Housekeeping Linens are selected by our 
own expert buyers from a dozen different 
sources of supply, and they are such Linens 
as thrifty housewives may well be proud of. 

A series of extra-large lots have been pur- 
chased recently at unusually low prices. 
To-day we will begin their distribution at 
prices that will make this mercantile event 
beyond all question the first in the hearts of our 
countrywomen. 

Note the rare bargains : 

THE NEWEST SILK WAISTS. 

“You are selling the very Silk Waists I 
wanted and not a word about them in the 
newspapers,”’ protested a lady yesterday. 

Yes, the newest Silk Waists are here. An 
aggregate of many styles are on sale. But 
store news makes faster at ‘‘ Burke’s”’ than it 
can get published. This we regret, but we ask 
everybody to hereby take notice that tucked 
and plaited and corded Silk Waists are ready 
in any number of dainty and up to date effects. 
THESE S,lIRTS ARE COMFORTFUL. 

“‘ Burke’s ” is particularly friendly to the 
summer interests of womankind—ready to 
supply all the wearables wanted during warmest 
weather. To-day we introduce Washable 
Separate Skirts—a great gathering of them— 
made of all the proper and popular fabrics, 
and designed and trimmed in conformity with 
the most recent rulings of Fashion. Among 
the new things to associate with shirt waists are: 


* * 
oe 





As arule, I don’t believe in adver- 
tising novelties, but the Bucyrus (Ohio) 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





Evening Telegraph has caught me with 
a little Cuban flag. 

It is about an inch and a half by two 
inches and a half, printed on muslin. 
All the wording on it is; “ Free Cuba. 
Read the Bucyrus Evening Telegraph 
for Cuban news.” 

These little flags can be made in any 
printing office, and if nicely printed 
and properly distributed they ought to 
be useful in many lines of business. 

* 
Phd 
PHILADELPHIA, June 13, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I inclose a monstrosity in the way of adver- 
tising which is filled so full ‘ of all kinds of 
bad,”’ in the words of the great ‘‘ Charles Aus- 
tin,’’ that I think it worthy of reproduction—if 
only to_serve as a warning to others whom the 
fabled Fool Killer has not yet reached. 

_ The ad in question was clipped from a recent 
issue of the Da.ly State Gazette, of Trenton, 
N. J. Respectfully, Louis HARRISON. 


BOYS’ KILTS! BOYS’ KILTS! 
Boys, tell your Ma! Tell your Pa! 
Girls’ Dresses, Girls’ Dresses; 
Girls, tell your Ma! Tell your Pa! 
Ladies’ Waists, Ladies’ Waists ; 
Potts leads! Potts leads! 
Infants’ Caps, [nfants’ Caps; 
Potts has them! Potts has them! 
Childs’ Hats, Childs’ Hats; 
Beauties! Beauties! Cheap! Cheap! 
Keep Cool, Keep Cool; 
UNDERWEAR, UNDERWEAR, 
At Potts’. 
Dark Wrappers, Light Wrappers; 
Potts’ makes! Potts’ makes! 
New Goods, New Goods, 
Every day! Every day! 
Get a Fashion Sheet 
For June! For June! 
Separate Skirts, Separate Waists ; 
Potts has them! Potts has them! 
Infants’ Goods, for Good Infants ; 


CHILDS’ REEFERS, COATS and 
SACQUES, to be had at 


POTTS’, 











4 North Broad Street, 
Next to City Hall. 





This ad is so bad that it is almost 
good. It is certainly distinct, and the 
display is calculated to make it stand 
out pretty well. 

The ad may make people think of 
Mr. Potts, but I don’t see how it can 
make them think very highly of his 
intelligence 
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ONE EYE WITNESS 





IS BETTER THAN 





TEN HEARSAYS. 








That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY_ 


Boyce’s weexces WEEKLIES 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BOICE C0., *=saaszene 
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The circulation of 
the New York JourNAL 
exceeds a million and a 
quarter a day. 

This is the greatest 
circulation of any news- 
paper on earth. 

nthe JouRNAL adver- 
tisers get more for their 
money than in any other 
advertising medium. 


THE JOURNAI 


W. R. HEARST. 


NEW YORK. 

















